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Mission Accomplished 


When high-level decisions are made—on which the fate of whole businesses may hinge 
—accurate, up-to-the-minute figure facts on every phase of the firm’s business are vital. 
The kind Burroughs Sensimatic’s new Management Control concept faithfully provides. 


So much rides on decisions made at conference tables—for businesses big and little. 
Decisions that may involve sales trends or cost control. Production or inventory, or 
other basic internal accounting information. 


When you need such figures, you need them promptly, of course. And they must be up 
to the minute. Accurate. Comprehensive. Well organized. Worthy of your confidence. 
The Burroughs Sensimatic is geared precisely to the job. It’s built with the inherent 
speed, accuracy and flexibility to keep pace with your business activities, no matter 
how fast-moving, and deliver the exact information you need when you need it. 

Are there areas of your business in which greater management control is imperative? 
There’s a Sensimatic solution. Just call in a Burroughs system counselor from our local 
branch office. Or write Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’—Reg. TM's. 








Here’s something new in telephone service... 


Millions of people can now dial long distance calls 





And millions more will enjoy the added speed and con- 
venience of Direct Distance Dialing ... through Bell Sys- 
tem’s continuing program of research and development. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of the greatest improve- 
ments in modern telephone service—is being made 
available rapidly to more and more people through- 
out the country. 


By the end of this year about 5,300,000 of our cus- 
tomers, in some 440 localities, will have nationwide 
DDD and will be able to dial directly up to 35,000,000 
telephones. (Over 11,000,000 customers already are 
able to dial directly to nearby cities and towns.) 


DDD brings with it new standards in convenience 


and speed of service. Many calls of as much as 3000 
miles are now dialed directly and go through in a matter 
of seconds. This is made possible by ingenious electrical 
switching systems that pilot your call directly to the par- 
ticular telephone you want out of many millions. If one 
route is busy, another is automatically selected. 


Another remarkable feature is the automatic ac- 
counting system for taking down the number you called, 
the date, and how long you talked, Station-to-station 
calling—already the quickest way to telephone out-of- 
town— becomes even faster with DDD. 


This development is one more big step in the never- 
ending program to make telephoning more convenient 
to more and more people. 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System 

















thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 
A NEW DIMENSION: continuous, high-speed copying 


fast... Cclean...versatile...economical 


Thousafids of modern organizations 
are capitalizing today on the unique 
features of xerography—the fast, dry, 
electrostatic copying process. 

Its speed, accuracy, cleanliness, and 
economy have made it the work-horse 
of paperwork duplicating operations. 
Not the least of xerography’s attributes 
is its ever expanding versatility which 
has now evolved a dramatic new di- 
mension—the continuous copying of 
documents either from the original or 
from roll microfilm. 

The Haloid Company’s new Copy- 
flo® Continuous Printer is a special boon 
to those with volume copying problems, 
particularly of the type where addition- 
al copies are wanted of hundreds—or 
thousands—of different items. 

For them, the Copyflo Continuous 
Printer will turn out beautifully clear, 
right-reading prints as sharp as the 


original on a continuous roll of plain, 
unsensitized paper at the rate of 20 
feet per minute. 

The opaque-head model of the 
Copyflo Printer will accept original 
documents as wide as 24 inches and of 
any length, and will enlarge or reduce 
46% to 200% to a maximum width of 
11 inches, any length. 

Microfilm models will enlarge from 
either positive or negative roll film, 
16mm or 35mm, to a maximum print 
width of 11 inches. 

A third model combines features of 
the microfilm and opaque head units. 


Here are but a few uses of the new 


Copyfio Continuous Printer .. . 


© Insurance Companies: policy applications, 


medical forms, history record cards. 

e Industrial Companies: engineering draw- 
ings, letters, parts and inventory lists, se- 
curity records, contracts, specifications. 


—_ mei lcrreF  OrC e. O, , — -— 1 


© Title Companies: titles, abstracts, etc. 
© Transportation Companies: waybills, cor- 


rection statements, statements of differ- 
ence, tracers, claims, ICC copies, gov- 
ernment regulations. 


© Banks: checks, statements, facsimile sig- 


natures, reports. 


© Commercial Reproduction Companies: 


A new, low-cost reprociuction service 
of many applications. 


It will pay you to investigate the many 
advantages of this new continuous 
printer. The Haloid Company, 57-133X 
Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York, 
Branch offices in principal U.S. cities 
and Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





Sm: How about the “loading charge”? 
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SIDE LINES 


What's Down? 


As every investor knows, the stock 
market is sensitive to many stimuli, 
but none more than the state of the 
nation’s economy. After all, a bull 
market presupposes booming pro- 
duction, full employment and freely 
circulating money, and rare is the 
company that makes hay under a 
cloud of depression. 

To learn at a glance just how 
healthy or sickly the economy is, 
Forses readers have only to consult 
The Forses 


ness magazine’s index took a bear- 
ish view of U.S. business, while 
Fortes stuck to its statistics. Re- 
sult: the business magazine up- 
graded its chart and came more 
in line with Forses’ figures. 

One reason The Forses Index has 
proved so reliable is that it takes 
into account almost every signifi- 
cant measure of economic activity, 
not just physical output or personal 
income. The aim of the Index 

is to report 





Index, which 
appears reg- 
ularly each 
issue (See p. 
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the Index is 
one of our most carefully studied 
features. 

Last month, as economists con- 
tinued to warn of creeping infla- 
tion, Forses’ Index was even more 
valuable as a handy thermometer 
with which to gauge national eco- 
nomic health. Where it would turn 
next, no one knew, but Forses 
editors were keeping one thought 
in mind: the Index has never been 
wrong. 

One Among Many. Ours, of course, 
is not the only graphic barometer 
of U.S. economic activity. Other 
business publications and leading 
newspapers, and many banks (e.g., 
Guaranty Trust Co.) _ utilities 
(e.g., AT&T) and investment com- 
panies (e.g., Tri-Continental Corp.) 
have business indexes, most of 
which are highly reliable and ac- 
curate so far as they go. But be- 
cause Forses’ Index bases its plot- 
tings on a wide series of statistics 
that show not only mere physical 
output, but total economic activity, 
our Index is not given to wild 
week-by-week fluctuations, and is 
far more comprehensive than most. 

In 1955, for example, a leading 
newspaper’s index, which unlike 
our own is based purely on produc- 
tion figures, took a downward turn. 
But Forses’ Index held steady; so, 
as events later proved, did the 
economy. Again in 1955, one busi- 


Gulf of Mexico by Humble Oil (“Gambit 


an GR F92288 9 Dheaeeen Aaaeced 2% tooo es 


Y. Entered as second-class matter, September 


or diverted 
through the channels of trade. 
To. find the answers, Forses’ 
Washington economists take sound- 
ings from both Government and 
industry, scour reports on every- 
thing from department store sales 
to the ratio of debits to demand 
deposit accounts in the country’s 
banks. Once all figures are in, they 
are corrected for seasonal varia- 
tions, changes in the value of the 
dollar, even for extraordinary in- 
fluences (e.g., a steel strike). 
Improved Formula. As a result, 
The Forses Index is not only a 
graphic guide to current economic 
health, but very frequently plots 
trends with a high degree of ac- 
curacy. Still, as modern business 
indexes go, Forses’ is a compara- 
tive newcomer. Though we have 
published our Index only since 
1954, it traces back to the ideas 
formulated in 1919 by the late 
Economist Carl Snyder, who urged 
measuring the economy by some- 
thing more than steel production. 
We believe The Forses Index in- 
corporates the best of those ideas, 
providing readers with an accurate 
guide to the general level of cur- 
rent U.S. business activity in easy- 
to-see graphic form. The proof of 
the pudding, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is that never yet has 
Forses’ Index been known to zig 
when it should have zagged. 
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Dayton’s Day 













































Tahiti » New Zealand + Australia 
Fiji « Samoa + Hawaii 






°**>MARIPOSA 


THANKSGIVING - CHRISTMAS 
leaving San Francisco November 17 
Los Angeles November 18 


°*>*MONTEREY 


CHRISTMAS - NEW YEAR’S 
leaving San Francisco December 10 
Los Angeles December 11 











Gay champagne parties, festive costume 
balls, fabulous feasts and deckside picnics 
are just a sample of the special Holiday 
fun planned for these cruises. 

Wide, sunny decks. ..swimming pool... 
beautifully decorated staterooms, bars, 
lounges . . . air-conditioning throughout. 
Cuisine and service are supreme. 

All rooms with private bath, all in First 
Class. Fares for the 42-day round trip 
from $1,035. Ample time to shop and 
explore romantic South Seas ports and 
picturesque lands “down under”. See your 
Travel Agent or Matson Lines office. 






























THE SMART WAY TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC AND HAWAII 


MATSON LINES 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
















Funds & Figures 


Sm: I am embarrassed to confess to 
an error on my part in preparing the 
information sent to you for your 1957 
Mutual Fund Survey (“How Do You 
Buy A Mutual Fund?” Forses, August 
15). 

In computing investment income from 
March 31, 1956 to June 30, 1957, I did not 
include the June 14, 1956 investment in- 
come dividend of $0.185 per share, which 
on 5.447 shares would have been $1. This, 
added to the four other investment in- 
come dividends of $0.19 each paid in this 
fifteen month period (which were prop- 
erly included), would have raised the 
$4.18 figure sent you to $5.18. 

—DextTerR NEWTON 
Trustee, 
Northeast Investors Trust 





Boston, Mass. 


Str: We have discovered that we made 
| an error in sending figures to you cover- 
| ing the record of The Johnston Mutual 
Fund. 

We reported the asset value per share 
of the fund at the close on June 30, 1957 
| as $20.56. This figure should have been 
| $21.56. In using this correct figure for 
the data on management results, the 
value of a $100 asset value investment 
from March 31, 1956 to June 30, 1957 
becomes $101.05, rather than the $97.02 
which we previously reported. 
| —M. J. von pvER HEYDE 





President, 
Johnston Mutual Fund Inc. 
New York City 


Sir: We would like to call your atten- 
tion to what appears to be an error in 
the reporting of our dividends paid over 
the past 15 months. Our figures on pay- 
ments and dividend dates are: $0.18 paid 
in June, 1956; $0.18 in September, 1956; 
$0.26 in December, 1956; and $0.18 during 
April, 1957. 

Based on a net asset value of our fund 
| of $30.92 per share on March 31, 1956, 
the return was $2.59 per $100 of assets 
over this period. This compares to your 
figure of $2.04. 

Our dividend figures over this 15- 
month period are not representative, 
since we elected to change the payment 
dates to the month following the close 
of the calendar quarter beginning in 1957. 
Accordingly, the payment of $0.18 per 
share which we made in July of this 
year would correspond to the dividend 
paid in June of 1956. 

—AnTHONY G. ZULFER JR. 

Assistant Secretary, 

The Stein Roe & Farnham Fund Inc. 
Chicago, II. 


Stein Roe & Farnham was penalized to 
some extent by Forses’ inflexible cut-off 
date, it is true, but the fund itself fur- 
nished the $2.04 figure used in the sur- 





vey—Eb. 


READERS SAY 






Sm: How about the “loading charge”? 
It would appear to me that you have 
overlooked the stock brokers’ commis- 
sion when comparing funds and common 
stocks, though you did include the 
744% or 842% charge for a mutual fund. 
Based on this figure, it appears that you 
have dealt the funds an injustice. 
—SaMUuEL L. FISKE 
Annapolis, Md. 


Forses did not deduct loading charges 
in calculating performance either for 
funds or stocks. For purposes of com- 
parison, however, “round trip” loading 
charges on listed stocks average around 
2% on round lots, slightly more for odd 
lots.—Eb. 


Sir: You are measuring the perform- 
ance of the mutual funds by capital 
appreciation; yet such appreciation is a 
paper profit only until shares are re- 
deemed for cash. 

My point is that in those instances 
where there is no “acquisition” charge, 
but there is a “redemption” charge, the 
statement “loading charge: none” can 
be very misleading. Admittedly, the re- 
demption charge is small, but if the fund 
meets its purpose of capital appreciation, 
it is to that extent proportionately great- 
er than the acquisition charge. 

—Raymonp H. TIFrany 
Annandale, Virginia 


Stmr: You compare the funds with the 
ten most popular stocks, and the common 
stocks named show up on the average 
somewhat better than the funds. So why 
does not someone start a fund using 
those good stocks? 

—WatTER J. SEELEY 
Dean, 
College of Engineering, 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


One of the reasons the 10 stocks listed 
are the most popular is because of heavy 
buying by the funds. But the funds’ chief 
attraction for investors is the opportunity 
to diversify their investments in a wide 
range of stocks.—Eb. 


Str: Doesn’t all the information you 
present clearly indicate that the investor 
who wishes to make money must assume 
the responsibility, too? I think it does. 
By its nature, the fund must be defen- 
sive. It must preserve what it has, rather 
than concentrate on “making money.” 

—W. F. RANDOLPH 
Randolph Associates 
Wellesley, Mass. 


The well-managed fund tries to do 
both—Eb. 


Sm: How did you happen to pass over 
Consolidated Investment Trust? Would 
they not have ranked near the top in 
both columns? 

—Henry LEMAIRE 
Leonia, New Jersey 


Consolidated Investment is a “closed- 
end” company rather than the “open- 
end” type covered in the survey. ForBEs 
hopes to focus its editorial eye on the 
“closed-end” trusts in a future issue—Eb. 
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Information Please 


Sm: So you publish an article in re- 
gard to mutual funds and tell investors 
about the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies (“Side Lines”, Forses, 
August 15). But you don’t give its ad- 
dress. It so happens that I have a ques- 
tion that only they can answer; so what’s 
the address? 

—Raupu E. Mack 
St. Louis, Mo. 


61 Broadway, New York—Eb. 


Marine Editorial 


Simm: Col. Stallings of the Infantry 
Training Regiment has just shown me 
the August 1 issue of Forses which con- 
tains the very fine editorial entitled “And 
Speaking of Investments .. .” I wish to 
thank you for this fine article and for 
placing it in a prominent position in your 
magazine. 

—Wattiace M. GREENE JR. 
Office of the Commanding General, 
Marine Corps Base 

Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 


The Free Press 


Sm: Knowing that differences of opin- 
ion help make a stock market possible, I 
was still intrigued by the apparently 
rare case of two Forses’ columnists ex- 
pressing diametrically opposed views in 
your August 15 issue. 

Thus Lucien Hooper says of Caterpiller 
Tractor: “This is one of the blue chips 
about which I can enthuse.” But Heinz 
Biel’s substitute, Marshall S. Foster, lists 
the stock as among “leading issues which, 


for statistical or technical reasons, or | 


both, lack suitability under present con- 
ditions.” 

—Davi N. Mristein 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


Sm: What opinion can a lone reader 
form about that stock? 


Gulf of Mexico by Humble Oil (“Gambit 
in the Gulf,” Forses, August 1) brought 
to my mind the story of a similar arrange- 
ment between Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
the Gulf Oil Corp. 

Gulf Oil, as you probably know, found 
the Boling Dome which Texas Gulf 
mines, and sold it to the sulphur com- 
pany for 1.2 million shares of common 
stock. Gulf hung on to this stock all 
through the years, but finally sold its 
holdings for $346 million just a few 
months ago. 

—Georce F. SANDERS 
Chicago, III. 


Last Resort 


Sir: In your July 1 issue, you use the 
word Ozymandias (“End Of An Empire,” 
ForBEs) . 

Now what in the world is “Ozyman- 
dias’? I’ve looked in all the encyclopedias 
and all dictionaries and some books on 
mythology, yet I cannot find it. So, as a 
last resort—What is it? 

—W. A. NESSEL 
Corunna, Indiana 


A reference to a sonnet by Shelley 
(“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and de- 
spair!”)—Eb. 


Dayton’s Day 


Sm: I was very pleased to read about 
Dayton Rubber in your latest issue 
(“Freedlander’s Foam,” Forses, August 
15). Having been identified with this 
company from 1924 to 1933, your fine 
story had a special interest for me. 

“A.L.F.” (Chairman Abraham Lincoln 
Freedlander) came to Dayton in the 
early twenties from chemistry work at 
Goodrich. His first contribution, in col- 
laboration with Charley Kettering, was 
to develop the V belt, and this really 
saved the day for Dayton, keeping it in 
business and on the upgrade. 

—Harry FRANKLIN Porter 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Two-Way Pipeline 


Sm: In one issue of Forses, you say 
that Scurry-Rainbow owns about 25 gas 
wells which will flow into Westcoast 
Transmission pipelines. In another issue, 
you state that Pacific Petroleums’ gas 
will flow into the Westcoast pipeline. 

Which of these stories are correct, or 
are they one and the same? 

—STaniey E. Moore 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Westcoast is buying its gas 
Scurry-Rainbow, Pacific and a 
number of other producers—Eb. 


from 
large 








Could be. 


Would a bond be better 7 


Many an investor who is primarily interested in a good 
stable return on his investments has been buying the so- 
called senior securities—corporate bonds, tax-free munici- 
pal bonds, or preferred stocks. 


The reason is simple: As interest rates have risen under 
the government’s tight money policy, the return on senior 
securities of top-flight quality has gone above 4%—to 5% 
and even higher in many individual cases. Simultane- 
ously, with the rise in common stock prices over the past 
two and a half years, the average dividend return, figured 
as a percentage of the price, has dropped to a level of 
only a little better than 4%. 


—Dr. Mitton Kover 
New York City 


Two sides make a market, unless one 
is suppressed. Forses does not censor | 
its columnists—Eb. 


Of Money & Misquotation 


Sm: No doubt you will hear from sev- 
eral indignant readers who wish to cor- | 
rect the reference by your guest column- 
ist, A. E. Rhinehart, that “money is the 
root of ail evil” (“Investment Pointers,” | 
Forses, August 1). True, the original | 
statement was “the love of money is the 
root of all evil,” but since it is mis- | 
quoted more often than not, Mr. Rhine- 
hart is entirely right (in his usage). 

—Mrs. B. L. Wapbe 


If you think senior securities might fit your own in- 
vestment situation but are just a bit hesitant about buying 
them because you don’t know too much about them, why 
not ask for our new basic booklet, “SENIor Securities”? 
It explains bonds and preferred stecks—how they are 
bought and sold—in simple, easy-to-understand terms. 

For your copy of “Senior Securiries”—no charge, no 
obligation, just write— 


Escondido, Calif. Department §D-114 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


Mr. Rhinehart did not say that money 
is the root of all evil; he merely said 
that many people say so—Eb. 


Gulf’s Gain 


Sm: Your story on Freeport Sulphur 
mining a deposit of sulphur found in the 
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basic objective Our products must be of 
ofthe Alan Wood Steel quality high enough not 
ompany is to furnish only to insure the desir- 
at a profit steel and ability of our customers’ 
S related products of products but also to 
/ maximum value to our afford maximum effi- 
ree ciency in their fabri- 
cation. 
























































*“The Company will To meet immediate de- 

expand and diversify its mands, and to prepare 

activities where nec- for those in the fore- 

essary to fulfill a need seeable future, Alan 

for steel and related Wood has—since the 

products ...... close of World War II 
—put approximately 
$60,000,000 into the task 
of diversifying and mod- 
ernizing our integrated 
operations. 
























































*“|..to be of greater To provide more and 


service to its customers more of what the cus- 
tomer needs, what he is 
likely to need, is the 
basis of our program. 





























*“..toproduceabetter Our efforts are competi- 

quality product . tively geared toward 
4 this end, whether in ex- 
isting or new products. 





























*“...ortoobtainmore The customer and his 


economical produc- customers are the ulti- 
tion.” mate beneficiaries of 
economies in production. 























F opacerpts from the Alan Wood Creed. Copies available on request. 


STEEL COMPANY 


steelmasters for more than a century 
and a awenend 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 8 OF A SERIES 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Cash dividends on Big Board com- 
mon stocks reached a record high for 
the 15th consecutive first half, run- 
| ning 6.3% ahead of 1956. The six- 

month figure: $4.22 billion, up $250 
| million from the total for the same 
period last year. 

« ° . 

French “austerity” program is doomed 
to failure, most international traders 
feel, unless Finance Minister Felix 
Gaillard—37-year-old “strong man” 
of the cabinet—can force through even 
sterner measures than his recent de- 
valuation of the franc (to help re- 
plenish the nation’s rapidly waning 
gold and dollar reserves). Gaillard’s 
problem: full employement through- 
out France, making it difficult to 
dramatize a crisis that is a financial, 
not an economic, one. 

es “ ca 

Hale & hearty at 90, Arthur Vining 
Davis, Alcoa’s founder and longtime 
(29 years) chairman, announced his 
resignation from the company. His 
reason: managing his huge real- 
estate holdings was taking his full 
time. Snapped publicity-hating Multi- 
millionaire Davis (estimated fortune: 
more than $350 million) when asked 
what he was doing with his 125,000 
Florida acres: “Making money.” 

. o * 

Starting salaries in engineering are 
increasingly attractive, report Deutsch 
& Shea, technical manpower consult- 
ants. As a result of the seven-year 
engineer shortage, says the firm, be- 
ginners’ wages have jumped more 
than four times the cost of living, far 
faster than those of other workers. 
Average monthly starting salary for 
an engineer today: more than $425, 
vs. $240 ten years ago. 

* + a 

New hope for arthritics is offered by 
| Winthrop Laboratories division of 
| Sterling Drug. Its claim: Winthrop’s 
seven-year-old, anti-malaria drug 
Aralen has been found to “effectively 
and safely suppress rheumatoid arth- 
ritis in the majority of cases,” acting 
not only on the symptoms but on the 
disease itself. 

. - . 

Big N.Y. night-club boom was fore- 
cast by Variety, “Bible” of show busi- 
ness. Broadway’s late-hour entertain- 
ment business has lately been suffer- 
ing more seriously than that longtime 
“fabulous invalid,” the theater, but 
plans are afoot for four mammoth 
new clubs that will rival those in Las 
Vegas. Example: a 1,600-seat under- 
ground tavern, modeled on Paris’ 
famed Lido, to be built for night-club 
operator Lou Walters by Webb & 
Knapp. 
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How to help your child have a better school year 


“Good-bye, Mom... .”’ Mothers will hear 
this familiar farewell daily during the school 
months ahead when 38 million children 
leave for their classrooms. Among these 
boys and girls there will be 4 million 
youngsters entering school for the first time 
in their lives. 


Is there anything you can do to help 
your child get the best possible start in 
school? Yes, there is. You can take him to 
your family doctor now . . . before school 
opens .. . for a thorough check-up. 


Although your child may seem to be in 
tiptop physical condition, he could have 
some totally unexpected impairment. 


For example, slight defects in seeing and 
hearing can handicap a child in his studies 
and other school activities or cause unnec- 
essary absences. 


You may also find your doctor’s advice 
helpful in improving your child’s general 
health. Parents should remember that poor 
health habits can lead to physical and emo- 
tional troubles and the sooner they are 
corrected, the better. 


Protection against certain health hazards 
is necessary when a child starts or returns 
to school. So be sure to have your child’s 
immunization record reviewed . . . and ap- 
propriate steps should be taken to bring 


it up to date if necessary. 

Teen-age boys and girls, as well as 
younger children, benefit from regular pre- 
school check-ups. Physical adjustments, 
weight variations and emotional upsets— 
all these and similar problems are matters 
which parents may not understand too well. 


So why not get your doctor’s help now ? 
Your child’s visit to him can help assure 
healthy, happy school days. 


Metropolitan offers two booklets 
on health problems of school-age children. 
The titles are listed on the coupon below. 
Check the booklet or booklets you want. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet 

(] “ABC's of Childhood Diseases,” 9-57-F 
(_] “Understanding Your Teen-Ager,” 9-57-F 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 8 OF A SERIES 


"Tire’”’ or ‘'Tyre’”’ 


it spells Goodyear ’round the world 


Automobile drivers in every country of the free 


world—from those who ask for tyres in England to 
those who call them llantas in Ecuador—buy more 
than 2,000 types and sizes of Goodyear tires. All 
told, they have bought a record-breaking 700,000,000 


mitor vehicle tires made by Goodyear. 


Automobile manufacturers throughout the world 
depend on Goodyear for seat cushioning, floor mats, 
erhsh pads, V-belts, hose for power steering and heat- 
ef, and many other requirements. One reason for 


sith leadership in the automotive products field is 


Goodyear’s never-ending research to find still better 
compounds, fabrics and designs. 

Goodyear also manufactures industrial rubber 
goods . . . aviation and aircraft products . . . chemi- 
cals . . . foam products, films and flooring . . . metal 
products . . . and many other types of goods for eager 
buyers everywhere. 


TODAY ... AND TOMORROW 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


PANIC OR PAUSE? 


Has the fundamental outlook for business changed so 
drastically as to justify the jolt the stock market has 
received in the past seven weeks? The answer, by all 
reasonable economic criteria, is an almost unqualified no. 

This, of course, is scant comfort to those who have 
seen a big part of their paper profits melt away since 
July 12. There is no getting around the fact that the ap- 
proximately 50 point drop in the Dow-Jones Industrials 
has hacked better than $20 billion off stock values. Nor 
is there any assurance that there may not be further 
damage before sufficient buying power comes into the 
market to check the decline. 

But this cannot alter the fact that those basic economic 
forces which have powered this great- 
est of all booms still remain strong. The 
economy is currently providing jobs for 
some 65 million people—and unemploy- 
ment amounts to less than 5%. Even 
after eliminating the distortion caused 
by higher prices, the physical volume of 
production of goods and services is 
running ahead of last year. Steel pro- 
duction, a weak spot in recent months 
has already started to pick up, and Au- 
gust ingot production ran some 2.5% 
ahead of the first four weeks of July. 

The worst of the homebuilding slump is probably over 
and the industry seems to be rolling along at a by no 
means insignificant annual rate of around 1 million 
starts. The elimination of some 100,000 jobs in the air- 
craft industry, though a serious blow to some areas, has 
not upset the economy as a whole. Detroit, though 
something of a question mark at this writing, is unlikely 
to be a negative factor, what with GM bringing out re- 
designed cars and Ford pushing its new Edsel. Capital 
spending? It is still rolling along splendidly, especially 
considering the tightness of money and the rising costs 
of expansion. 

There are some worrisome weak spots, of course. The 
rise in inventories by some $2.1 billion since January 
obviously will cause some slowdowns in new ordering. 
Consumer credit apparently is still rising, though on a 
slower basis than in recent years. There are buyers’ 
markets in appliances. There is some doubt whether the 
dollar balances of foreign countries will permit them to 
continue buying U.S. goods at the current record rate. 

But such recessionary cross-currents are hardly new. 
We have had various combinations of weaknesses with us 
since the boom got underway. By the same token, the 
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THE FED’S W. M. MARTIN 


It may hurt for awhile 


July-August decline is a long way from being the first in- 
terruption in the bull market in stocks. It has, so far, sliced 
about 10% off market values as measured by the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. By contrast, the 1953 bull 
market reaction set the averages back closer to 15%. 
Nor is the backing and filling of the past year-and-a-half 
entirely ominous: we had almost exactly the same thing 
from mid-1951 to late 1952 when the DJI fluctuated for 
more than 12 months in a very narrow 255-280 range. 

Yet, in retrospect we call all this part of the bull 
market. There are very few parallels that can be con- 
vincingly drawn between the present situation and the 
end of the 1929 bull market—or even the 1946 one. As 
against some $230 billion worth of stocks 
now listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, there are today just $2.9 billion 
worth of customers’ debit balances. 
Maintenance margins are 25% as against 
initial purchase margins of 70%. That 
means it would take a decline of more 
than 50% in individual stocks to set off 
any wave of forced dumping such as 
turned 1929’s retreat into an utterly 
disastrous rout. 

Even by comparison with the sharp 
break in 1946, there are few parallels 
today. That was a market led by low-price speculations, 
and industries such as the airlines were eagerly sought 
after even though they had not convincingly demon- 
strated an ability to earn worthwhile profits. By utter 
contrast, this has been a highly selective, high-quality 
bull market. 

Even some of its apparent weaknesses can be inter- 
preted as showing a kind of basic virility. Companies 
with declining fortunes have not been bid up; in fact 
they have often dropped sharply. Whenever the market 
has gotten temporarily ahead of itself it has stopped and 
had a good shakeout, thus benefitting from a kind of 
self-adjusting process. 

Don’t forget, either, that many of the weaknesses so 
painfully evident in both business and the stock market 
today can be traced to the deliberate downhold being 
applied by the Federal Reserve. Federal Reserve Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin has warned us that 
tight money is here to stay. He has left no room for 
doubt that he is determined to fight inflation even if he 
scares a few businessmen and investors in the process. 

Forses feels that this is an intelligent policy, that al- 
lowing the boom to get out of hand would lead to an 
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inevitable bust. As we said here last spring in defense 
of Martin’s tight money policy: “It may hurt for awhile.” 
Still, it will not hurt those investors badly who have been 
shrewdly selective in their portfolios and who are sitting 
now with a prudent part of their assets set aside in a 
reserve for picking up future bargains. 


uw 
a 


4 GOLDEN RULE 


In connection with current worry over the state of the 
stock market it is doubly useful to read Bernard M. 
Baruch’s “My Own Story” which appeared in the book 
stores last month. Baruch’s autobiography is one of those 
books that it is almost impossible to put down once you 
have started it. It is also a valuable kind of text book 
for investors. Here is a sample of Baruch’s clear-headed 
approach: 

“Just why do we fall victim to such madnesses as the 
frenzy of stock market gam- 
bling that preceded the 1929 
crash? I believe it is largely 
a reflection of the curious 
psychology of crowds. 
Whatever men attempt, they 
seem driven to try to over- 
do. When hopes are soaring 
I always repeat to myself, 
‘Two and two still make four 
and no one has ever invented 
a way of getting something 
for nothing.’ When the out- 
look is steeped in pessimism 
I remind myself, ‘Two and 
two still make four and you 
can’t keep mankind down for long.’ ” 

If investors would adopt this advice, thus avoiding ex- 
tremes both of elation and despair, we would not have 
to worry about runaway booms or the crashes which are 
their inevitable result. 


BERNARD BARUCH 


Wall Street Philosopher 


x 


THE BEST KIND OF FOREIGN AID 


Here’s good news from the international scene: Ameri- 
can individuals and corporations, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, invested more money overseas 
last year than ever before. The 1956 net investments came 
to $3.9 billion, raising the total value of U.S. private 
property in foreign countries to a hefty $33 billion. 

Our neighbor Canada got the biggest individual share 
of 1956’s U.S. foreign investment dollars, a full $1 billion 
worth. Latin America was next, with $800 million. West- 
ern Europe, chiefly Britain and Western Germany, gained 
$500 million. 

This all adds up to making the U.S. far and away the 
biggest international investor of all time, easily surpass- 
ing even Britain at her zenith. Even so, the $33 billion 
figure is based on book value and does not reflect the 
billions more that would have to be added to get the 
replacement cost of these U.S. investments abroad. 
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It means that the healthiest and most useful kind of 
foreign “aid” is gaining ground. Friendly foreign nations 
get the benefit of U.S. technology and U.S. savings. It 
means jobs for American workmen as foreign trade ex- 
pands, bigger markets for businessmen and extra profits 
for investors. Finally, foreign investment helps build 
the kind of prosperity that discourages communism and 
reduces ultimately the need for the direct type of foreign 
aid that has to be paid for by the U.S. taxpayer. 


x 


HOW SHOULD A HELPMATE HELP? 


We hear a lot of learned talk about what wives should 
do to help their husbands get ahead in the business 
world. Sociologists, psychologists, personnel “experts” 
men and corporate brass all have sounded off on the 
subject. But recently Chicago Management Engineer 
John A. Patton decided it would be a good idea to ask 
the women themselves. 

So Patton polled 230 executive wives. What he learned 
applies well beyond the confines of the executive level of 
the business world. Patton found that for all the talk 
about the allegedly domineering attitude of U.S. women, 
the wives he polled took an essentially old-fashioned and 
traditional view of themselves. 

They did not seem to think that office politicking was 
the best way to help their husbands. Far from it. A clear 
majority said they could be most helpful by sending their 
men on their way in the morning in a good mood, feeling 
that he was tops so far as his family was concerned. 

In the light of his little survey, Patton lists these five 
ways in which a wife can best advance her husband’s 
career: 

1. Supplement his abilities by encouraging him and 
supporting him morally. 

2. Be his sounding board. Be genuinely interested in 
letting him unburden himself. 

3. Act as a publicity agent, though a wise, discreet and 
modest one, for the man of the house. 

4. Be friendly, but not in- 
timate, with other wives in 
the corporation. Be gracious 
both to peers and subordi- 
nates. 

5. Realize that the rewards 
of higher income and pres- 
tige demand the sacrifice of 
certain other privileges. A 
strictly nine-to-five job usu- 
ally means a strictly nine-to- 
five income. 

The Patton survey made 
another interesting point. He 
asked the 230 wives whether 
they considered money or 
standing in the community more important. Not less than 
90% said they would prefer their husbands to take a job 
with more prestige and a lower salary rather than to 
sacrifice standing to money. 

It all goes to show that human values do not change 
quite as much as some people would have us believe 
they do. 
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new gift from the sea! 


Locked under the floor of the Gulf, one of Nature’s 
most stubbornly held treasures. Natural gas! Trillions of cubic feet, 
now freed by sea-going drillers. 


Long metallic fingers of pipeline reach it... gather and tie 
these offshore fields into the 9,800 mile system of Tennessee Gas. 

- : patos . THE MODERN FUEL FOR MODERN HOMES— 
Swell its reserves to a record high of 15 trillion cubic feet! 3 of every 5 new homes today enjoy the auto- 


matic, dependable convenience of natural gas. 


No easy task delivering this new gift from the sea. 


But where gas is, Tennessee Gas goes .. . to bring it to you. 





TENNESSEE GAS (i 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


\ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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‘ 


for YOuUr new plant —in BAQ's Land of Big Opportunity 
Ci A 


a lollow the lead of standout™’ 


industries, Plan with a BEO man! 


PHONE.OR WRITE 
le T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent —G. E. FERENCE, Ind. Develc 
ALTIMORE 1—LExington 93-0400 


ne A. C. TODD, industrial Agent 
B NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 
FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER ustrial Age 
“ PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 sh 2-22 
~~ 


BALTIC MR, OR ES 


OHIO R A LR OAD 
Constantly doing things—better! 
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ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS CENSUS 





“MR, CHAIRMAN!”’: 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 





lady stockholder addresses RCA’s 1957 annual meeting 


THE SMALL SHAREOWNER: 
NEW CORPORATE V.LP. 


Stockholder meetings, once dreary affairs held 
only to comply with the law, are becoming in- 
creasingly gala, symbolizing the small investor’s 
new role. In it he faces opportunity and a challenge. 


EXASPERATED by the failure of rank- 
&-file stockholders to oppose manage- 
ment with a poor record of accomp- 
lishment, famed Security Analyst 
Benjamin Graham once wrote with- 
eringly: “[They] vote in sheep-like 
fashion for whatever the management 
recommends.” 

Whatever the truth of Professor 
Graham’s remark in 1949, the fact re- 
mains that in 1957 an astonishingly 
large number of shareowners are tak- 
ing an increasing, if not always criti- 
cal, interest in corporate goings-on. 
At least this is true if annual meet- 
ings are any criterion. Some recent 
examples: 

e At General Electric’s annual 
stockholders’ meeting last April, man- 
agement was both pleased and as- 
tounded when more than 3,600 showed 
up, compared with 114 in 1947. So 
vast was the throng that it over- 
flowed Schenectady’s National Guard 
Armory into emergency quarters at 
a local movie house, where the pro- 
ceedings were flashed over a TV 
closed circuit. 

® Ten years ago—although the 
meeting was held in midtown Man- 
hattan—only 546 stockholders were 
present to hear AT&T’s yearly record 
accounted for. This year 3,075 men, 
women & children sat through a busi- 
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ness session, asked questions and (in 
most cases) got answers, munched an 
elaborate buffet lunch. 

® Florida Power ten years ago 
played host to only seven stockhol- 
ders at its annual meeting, held in its 
president’s office. This year 700 at- 
tended its session at St. Petersburg, 
Florida’s Coliseum. 

Mass Meetings. The mere fact that 
stockholders flock to meetings does 
not necessarily mean that they are 
taking an informed and intelligent 
interest in corporate affairs—espe- 
cially when audiences can ask such 


AT&T’S CRAIG & STOCKHOLDER: 
capitalists come in small sizes 


questions as this one which came up 
at this year’s annual meeting of 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
“How’s the pinball business?” asked 
a security analyst, who should have 
known better. President B. Edward 
Bensinger patiently pointed out that 
Brunswick-Balke makes automatic 
pinsetters for bowling alleys. 

Nevertheless, the sheer increase in 
attendance at the meetings is at least 
impressive. For one thing, it reflects 
publicity pushed by New York Stock 
Exchange President Keith Funston— 
as well as stock brokers and other 
financial organizations—on the role 
of the small shareholder in the eco- 
nomic scheme of things. For another, 
it represents the success of that cam- 
paign in selling stock to new small 
investors. 

Rising Trend. As Forses’ 27th An- 
nual Stockholders Census (see page 
18) shows, the number of shareowners 
in 857 of the nation’s top publicly held 
corporations has risen from 19,607,449 
in 1955 to 21,968,673 last year. Gen- 
eral Electric has added 5.4% to its 
stockholder roster; AT&T, 5.9%; 
Florida Power, 6%. 

The nation’s stockholders now 
number at least 9.3 million—an in- 
crease of about 2.8 million or 43.3% 
since 1952, of 86% since 1927. This de- 
spite the fact that the figures fail to 
take into account the real owners of 
the large number of shares held in 
Street names or bought on margin. 
Thus, the investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane holds 
securities worth $4.2 billion. During 
the fiscal year that ended last Febru- 
ary, Merrill Lynch sent out more than 
900,000 proxies (18,500 for General 
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Motors; 14,400 for AT&T, 7,000 for 
RCA).: Add the hundreds of thou- 
sands of shares held by other security 
houses,! plus the millions owned by 
mutual funds, and it becomes appar- 
ent that there are many more Ameri- 
can stockholders than meet the cen- 
sus-taker’s eye. 

Moreover, it is abundantly clear 
that as a group they fit no precon- 
ceived notion of what a capitalist is 
like. A Ford Motor Co. survey, fresh 
from the tabulating machine, shows 
that that company’s typical share- 
owner is 52 years old, married, with 
13 years of education; has an annual 
income of $7,900; owns ten shares of 
Ford stock and stock in six other 
companies; owns his own home and 
an automobile that he bought new. 
What’s more, this much-wooed me- 
dian “man” is, appropriately enough, 
more often than not a woman (men 
account for only a little more than 
48% of the U.S. stockholder total). 

Popularity Contest. What persuades 
this middle-class “capitalist” to in- 
vest his money in one industry rather 
than in another? The answer to this 
question is to a large extent the 
measure of any industry’s success in 
raising the capital it needs for ex- 
pansion or for keeping up with the 
times. Forses’ Census shows that 
the average investor buys more shares 
in the utility field than in any other 
industry, with oil a lagging second, 
communications (largely because of 
AT&T’s imposing stockholder roster) 
a close third. 

But sheer length of stockholder 
lists is not the final measure of an in- 
dustry’s success in attracting money. 
A more meaningful yardstick is pro- 
vided in a unique chart prepared by 
Securities Analyst Harold Clayton of 
Wall Street’s Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Taking 30 of the N.Y. Stock Ex- 
change’s 94 common stock “groups,” 
as of Dec. 31, 1956, Analyst Clayton 
multiplied the shares outstanding by 
their money value, calculated the 
percentages, found that 20.07% of the 
investment was in oil, with chemicals 
second (9.79%), autos, third (6.17%). 

“Stockholder’s Day.’’ What role does 
the annual meeting play in attract- 
ing—and keeping—these investment 
dollars? In some of its more frivo- 
lous moments, the answer would 
seem to be: almost none at all. 

In many cases, the “party” aspects 
of the meeting are fast becoming pre- 
dominant, and pity the poor presi- 
dent whose organization doesn’t make 
something the stockholder can take 
away with him. That was hardly 
what Graham had in mind when he 
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STOCKHOLDER CHOW LINE: 
how representative are the audiences? 


urged stockholders to take more in- 
terest in company affairs. 

At the annual meeting of Philadel- 
phia Electric, for example, a share- 
owner asked whether there would be 
any souvenirs. Apologized President 
Roy G. Rincliffe, thinking fast on his 
feet: “We'd like to give you a sample 
of our product—gas, steam and 
electricity—but we don’t know how 
you would take it home.” 

American Tobacco, on the other 
hand, long ago started passing out 
cartons of Luckies (it now offers its 
shareowners a fancy plastic box con- 
taining packs of each of its five ciga- 
rette brands, plus five Bock y Ca. 
cigars). National Biscuit hands out a 
parcel of assorted cookies and crack- 
ers; Colgate-Palmolive, samples of 
soap. (At a recent meeting, some C-P 
lady stockholders, not satisfied with 
their samples, began raiding the dis- 
plays. One had to hail a taxi to help 





AMF’S SMITH ON CAMERA: 
stockholder greetings via TV 












her haul her “loot” away.) Heavy- 
industry companies often pass out 
elaborate gifts that bear little or no 
relation to the product they make. 

Party Time. Along with the “favors” 
has come a festive air. A decade ago, 
amost annual meetings took place 
either in the company’s executive 
headquarters or in a lawyer’s office, 
often in corporation-rich Delaware 
(where many companies that lag in 
stockholder relations—like American 
Home Products—still meet). 

The move now is toward holding 
such meetings in the ballrooms of the 
big hotels, in convention halls or arm- 
ories, on large estates, even in tents. 
IT&T’s annual gatherings range 
around the country (the meeting this 
year was in New York; last year, in 
Nutley, N.J.; in 1955, Chicago). 

Chow Line. With the gradual con- 
version of annual meetings into social 
gatherings, the guests have come to 
expect refreshments, sometimes are 
even served a full-course meal. At 
AT&T’s latest buffet lunch, says a 
spokesman who prefers to remain 
anonymous: “Some people’ went 
around two or three times. I can tell 
you that nothing was left over.” 
Matson Line and Western Air Lines 
serve champagne. 

The food and refreshment often 
provide a welcome break (AT&T’s 
meetings usually last four to six 
hours) or a chance for shareowners 
and management to mingle informally 
after the business meeting is over. 

But Pennsy President James M. 
Symes lost a good part of his audience 
in a chow-line dash when he told 
stockholders at their annual get-to- 
gether in a Philadelphia hotel that 
lunch would soon be served. And 
more than 2,000 of the 3,000 share- 
owners at the Chesapeake & Ohio RR 
meeting this year stampeded for the 
exits before the meeting adjourned. 
Reason: they wanted to get the box 
lunch and free boat ride offered by 
the company. 

The “Guests.” Fortunately the bread 
& circus atmosphere of many annual 
meetings is not necessarily a true 
measure of stockholder attitudes. 
Often, the “average” shareowner is 
too busy at his office or in her home 
to take time off for a routine business 
session. 

Mostly the audience is made up of 
older women and retired men, some- 
times includes a sprinkling of young- 
sters (a law recently sponsored by 
the NYSE and already passed by 33 
states makes it easier for minors to 
own securities). Each meeting has 
its share of “professional kibitzers” 
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——WHERE DO THE DOLLARS— 
OF STOCKHOLDERS G0? 


Percentage of money invested 
in ten leading industries* 


Chemicals 


Public Utilities 
Communications 
Steel 

Electrical Equipment 
Railroads 
Miscellaneous Metals 


*Based on 30 of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s 94 common stock “groups,” or 86.22% 
of . invested in Big Board shares as of 
| Dec. 31, 1956. 
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—men and women who own as little 
as one share in a large number of 
companies, make it a practice never 
to miss an annual affair. 

Question Period. In spite of this 
often unrepresentative quality of 
stockholders’ meetings, there is a 
happily growing tendency for some 
of them to bring forth information 
which otherwise might remain shut 
up in executive briefcases. There is, 
for example, an increasing number 
of security analysts attending annual 
meetings. Merrill Lynch has 14 spe- 
cialists and 10 assistants who make 
it their business to attend from 400 
to 425 meetings a year, ask questions 
and jot down notes. 

Knowing that they may face tough 
and informed questioning, more and 
more top corporate brass come as 
thoroughly prepared as a British 
cabinet minister facing questioning in 
Parliament. Often today, the presid- 
ing executive is so well primed with 
facts & figures that he answers many 
intending questioners before they 
have time to take the floor. 

Known particularly for his ease in 
the “chair” is silver-thatched Cloud 
Wampler, board chairman of Carrier 
Corp. A big, vigorous man who looks 
like the late silent screen star, Hobart 
Bosworth, Chairman Wampler almost 
always leaves his audience impressed. 

Equally successful at holding his 
stockholders’ attention is IBM’s 
Thomas J. Watson Jr., handsome as a 
Hollywood leading man. At his com- 
pany’s meetings, his mother continues 
a family tradition, sits behind him 
as she did behind Thomas J. Sr., 
gets a big hand when she gets up to 
take a bow. So effective was American 
& Foreign Power President H. B. 
Sargent at handling his questioners 
this year that an enthusiastic share- 
owner told him: “You're a fine ex- 
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ecutive, Mr. Sargent. You ought to 
give consideration to running for 
President [of the U.S.] in 1960.” 

Regional Meetings. Many compa- 
nies, realizing all stockholders cannot 
come to one place, put their stock- 
holder relations on the road. They 
hold elaborate annual meetings but 
put the emphasis on regional get-to- 
gethers. Probably no _ corporation 
executive has courted stockholders 
in this way with the passion of 
Southern Co’s President Harllee 
Branch Jr., and since he has over 
122,000 of them, it’s quite a chore. Al- 
though his company is Atlanta-based 
and his $1-billion plant serves only 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida, Branch 
is liable to turn up in any one of a 
half dozen cities for a regional stock- 
holders’ meeting. He spoke to 275 
stockholders at a recent San Francisco 
meeting, to some 1,100 in N. Y. Some 
companies, like American Machine & 
Foundry, greet their stockholders over 
closed circuit TV. 

Forum or Circus? Balancing the good 
with the bad, are today’s annual meet- 
ings a step in the direction of share- 
holder democracy? In many ways 
the answer is “yes.” For one thing, 
more and more annual meeting au- 
diences are showing a reluctance to 
allow themselves to be sidetracked. 

Sperry Rand Chairman Douglas 
MacArthur, who two years ago told 
a stockholder questioning his lack of 
ownership in the company that “it’s 
none of your business,” this year was 
interrupted by an irate Brooklyn 
housewife while he lectured his au- 
dience on the evils of “confiscatory 
taxation.” 

Scolded she: “I love my country. I 
love to pay taxes. And I’ve been 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 
others are too busy 


WHAT TYPE OF STOCKS DO 
MOST SHAREHOLDERS OWN? | 


/ Number of stockholders in 
ten leading industries* 


Utilities 
| Oil 


Communications 


3,609,419 
2,160,572 
1,816,712 
1,246,938 
Electrical Equipment 
& Electronics . 
Food Processors . 
Natural Gas . 
Railroads .. 
Steel .. 


1,069,754 
997,715 
962,243 
937,531 
861,665 
686,819 

*Based on FORBES’ 27th Annual Stockholders 


Census of stockholders in the 857 top publicly 
held U.S. corporations 


waiting a long time to hear about 
Sperry Rand and dividends.” 

Sensing the small stockholders’ in- 
creasing power, a group at the annual 
meeting of fading S. H. Kress & Co. 
for the second year in a row blasted 
the absence of top officers (sole man- 
agement spokesman was Vice Presi- 
dent & Secretary O. V. W. Hawkins). 

Snapped one stockholder: “This is 
an old and_ substantial company. 
You’re degrading its position! And the 
company’s condition warrants the at- 
tendance of its chief officers.” 

Still fresh in the minds of aloof ex- 
ecutives is the fate of Loew’s, Inc.’s 
longtime (29 years) president and 
chairman, Nicholas Schenck. Schenck 
stubbornly refused to show his face 
at annual meetings, even in the years 
when declining profits and dividends 
demonstrated that the once mighty 
movie company was slipping. When 
stockholder discontent forced the first 
of several changes in management, 
Schenck was kicked upstairs to honor- 
ary chairman, finally eased out of the 
company altogether. In all of this, one 
of the most devastating charges 
leveled against him was his refusal to 
meet with stockholders. 

The Balance Sheet. On balance then, 
the evidence would seem to be that 
annual meetings can be a valuable 
institution, one that no alert manage- 
ment should want to ignore. If the 
meetings have not yet become the 
useful forum that they are capable 
of being, it is as much the fault of the 
stockholder as of management. To 
paraphrase Security Analyst Gra- 
ham: it is not enough for stockholders 
simply to flock to annual meetings to 
prove that they are not acting like 
sheep. In the last resort, the annual 
meeting, and stockholder participa- 
tion in general, can be no better than 
stockholders make them. 
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SUMMARY BY INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft : 
Airlines ...... sot er 
Animal & Veg. Oil Proc. .. 
DD <scoceecss 

Auto Suppliers . 

Banks = 

Brewers .......-- 
Building Materials 
Chemicals ........ 
Closed-End Trusts 

” : 
Communications . 
Constr. & Real Estat 
Distillers .....-..--- 
Orugs ......+-+-:- ; ; 
Elec. Equip. & Electronics . 
Farm Machinery .... ' 
Finance & Loan Companies 
Food Chains ..... aerhet 
Food Processors 

Hotels ....... pane 
Household Products 
Insurance .......--«-- ; 
Machinery & Machine Tools 
Metal Fabricators aa 
Movies ......---- 
Natural Gas .... 
Non-Ferrous Metals 

Office Equipment ..... 


Publishing .. 

Railroads .... 

Rail Equipment 

Retell ....... devas 

Rubber .....--. , 

Shipping & Shipbuilding 

Shoes Leather ..... 

Soap ... ae 

Steel & Iron 

Textiles 

Tobacco . 

Transportation 

Unclassified 

Utilities ... . 

Watches & Optical Goods .. 
MEE coec ep eases 


COMPANIES WITH 100,000 
OR MORE STOCKHOLDERS 


American Tel. & Tel.” .... 
Genera! Motors .... 
Standard (N.J.)"_ ...--- 
General Electric* : 
United States Stee!" 
=e ere ‘ 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Bank of America* 

Socony Mobil* . 

Cities Service* .......--- 
Radio Corp. of America ... 
du Pont* .......---:-+-:+> 
Consolidated Edison of N.Y. 
Pennsylvania Railroad* ... 
Commonwealth Edison™ ... 
Standard (ind.)* .....---- 
Westinghouse Electric 
Southern Co. ....----- i 
Standard (Calif.)* .....-- 
Public Service E. & G.* ..- 


Sears, Roebuck” ....---- 
Northern Illinois Gas ....- 
Union Carbide & Carbon" . 
Sunray Mid-Continent .... 
Transamerica Corp.” . 

Anaconda* ......---- mk 
Columbia Gas System* ... 
Sinclair® .....----+--++ 
Bethlehem Steel ....---- 
internat. Harvester” ...-.- 
Phillips Petroleum* .....- 
Niagara Mohawk Power .. 
Studebaker-Packard* ..... 


AIRCRAFT 


General Dynamics* .....-- 
North American® .....-.--- 
Lockheed* .........-- - 


Boe 

Bendix Aviation® .......-- 
Curtiss-Wright* .....----- 
Martin Co.* .......----+> 
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Garrett" 
Fairchild* 
McDonnell* 


AIRLINES 


Pan American* 
American 
United* 
Trans World* 
Eastern* 
Capitai* 
Northwest 
Delta* ... 
Braniff* . 
Total 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSORS 
% 


Anderson, Clayton* 


Wesson Gil & Snowdrift. . . 


Archer-Daniels-Midland* 
Spencer Kellogg* 
Total . 


AUTO SUPPLIERS 


Borg-Warner ... ; 
Thompson Products . 
Sudd Co. .......-. 
Electric Auto-Lite* 


Rockwell Spring and Axie*. . 


Timken Roller Bearing* 
Dana Corp.* ..... : 
Eaton Mfg." ... 
Kelsey-Hayes Whee!” 


Electric Storage Batte y* 


Stewart-Warner* 

Clevite Corp. ..... 

Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings* ......-- 

Houdaille Industries 

American Bosch Arma* 

Raybestos-Manhattan* 

Total 


AUTOS 


Fruehauf Trailer 
American Motors* ‘ 
Studebaker-Packard* 
White Motor 
Total 


BANKS 


Bank of America* ......-- 


Chase Manhattan* .. 


First Nat'l. City, N.Y." .... 
Manufacturers Trust* ....- 
Chemical Corn Exchange* .. 


Guaranty Trust of N.Y.* 


First National, Chicago* ... 
Bankers Trust ......-.-- 
Continental lilinois Nat’l.*. . 
Security First Nat’l., L.A.*.. 
National of Detroit" .....- 
Mellon National* .....-.-- 
Hanover Bank* .......---- 
Northwest Bancorporation* . 
First National, Boston* .... 
Irving Trust* .....-----+-- 


Crocker-Anglo National* ... 

Cleveland Trust” .....-.--- 

First Penn Banking* ....-- 

Philadelphia National* .... 
Morgan* .......---> 
Total 


BREWERS 


Anheuser-Busch* .......-- 

Canadian Breweries* ....- 

DEE” nccgcccccvccenstes 
otal 


*Ne duplication between common & preferred stockholders. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


Pitttsburgh Plate Glass* .. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber* .... 
Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 
United States Gypsum* ... 
American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary ...... 
Johns-Manville* . 
Graeme GO. ..cccccccecece 
Georgia-Pacific ........-.++ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass*.. 
National Gypsum ...... 
Armstrong Cork 
Sherwin-Williams ...... ° 
Lone Star Cement* ....... 
American-Marietta 
Halliburton Oi! Well 
Cementing* 
U.S. Plywood 
Corning Glass .........-- 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas* .. 
Glidden Co.* .........--- 
Lehigh Portland Cement* .. 
Diamond Match* 
Harbison-Walker 
Refractories 
ideal Cement* 
Flintkote* aa 
Murray Corp. of fmerica* .. 
Marquette Cement 
Celotex Corp. .......---- 
Permanente Cement ... 
Anchor Hocking Glass 
Congoleum-Nairn* .......- 
General Refractories* ... 
Masonite Corp.* 
Ruberoid Co.* .......---- 
Penn-Dixie Cement* .....- 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. ....- 
Certain-teed Products” .... 
Total 








CHEMICALS 


Gp PORE 2. cc ccccccccess 
Union Carbide & Carbon*.. 
Allied Chem. & Dye* 
Dow Chemical* 
Eastman Kodak ........-- 
Olin Mathieson .. 
Monsanto Chemical* 
American Cyanamid* 
W. R. Grace .........+-+> 
Celanese Corp. ......-.-- 
American Viscose* ......- 
Food Mach. & Chem. ...... 
Koppers ....... 
Rayonier, Inc.* 
Hercules Powder .......- 
General Aniline & Film .... 
Air Reduction 
Stauffer® .........---eeee 
Diamond Alkali 
Rohm & Haas* ......---- 
Texas Gulf Sulphur* ...... 
Hooker Electrochem. ...... 
internat. Min. & Chem." ... 
National Cylinder Gas ..... 
Columbian Carbon* 
Freeport Sulphur* 
industrial Rayon* ........ 
Wyandotte Chemicai* 
Pennsalt Chemicals* 
Spencer Chemical ........ 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem... 
Commercial Solvents* .... 
American Potash & Chem... 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. ... 
Heyden-Newport Chem. .... 
American Agricultural 
Chemical 
Tennessee Corp. . 
Liquid Carbonic* 
interchemical Corp. 
United Carbon* 
Total 


Transamerica Corp.* ....- 
TriContinenta!l Corp. ..... 
Electric Bond & Share* ‘ 
Atlas Corp. ...... ie 







Adams Expres: “E 

United Corporation .. 

Newmont Mining* ... 

Christiana Securitie 
Total 
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COAL 


Pittsburgh Consol. Coai* .. 
Eastern Gas and Fuel ... 
The aged ony mes 
ys ameg- Any 

Glen Alden Sis 

island Creek Coal 

Lehigh Coal , Navigation* 
ee © Reading* 


COMMUNICATIONS 


American Tel. & Tel.* 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.* 
General Telephone 
int. Te el.* 
New England Tel. & Tel.* 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel.* 
Western Union* 
Southern New England Tel.* 
Columbia Broadcasting 
Associated Tel. & Tel.* .... 
United Utilities* 
Cincinnati & Suburban* ... 
Peninsular Tel. 
Rochester Tel. 
American District Tel.* 

Tel. 

tal 


Webb & Knapp 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott* 

Morrison-Knudsen* 

Tishman Realty & 
Construction* 

National Homes* 


DISTILLERS 


1956 

17,836 
47,761 
15,696 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams”* . . 

National Distillers 

Schenley industries* 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham 
& Worts* 

Publicker industries 

Brown-Forman 


™ — 


2 "302 
108,747 


McKesson & Robbins* 

Eli Lilly 

American Home Products*. 
Merck* 

Charles Pfizer .... 
Sterling Drug* 

Parke, Davis* 

Johnson & Johnson* . 
Abbott Laboratories 
Warner-Lambert* 

Vick Chemical* 
Bristol-Myers 

Smith, Kline & French Labs.* 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND ELECTRONICS 


1956 
366,524 
143,188 
132,161 


General Electric* 
Westinghouse Electric 
Sperry Rand 

Radio Corp. of America 
Sylvania Electric Products* 
Minneapolis-Honeywell* 
Philco Corp. 

Whirlpool! Corp.* 

Avco Manufacturing 
Carrier Corp. 

Rheem Manufacturing 
General Precision Equip.* 
Motorola 
McGraw-Edison* 
Raytheon Manufacturing* 


*No duplication between commoy & preferred stockholders. **Merger of Beech-Nut Packing Co. and L 
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% 
Change 
+ 5.4 
+20.2 
+32.8 
— 0.3 
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Admiral Corp.* . 
1-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Zenith Radio* ... 
Sunbeam Corp.* 
Wagner Electric* 
Square D : 
Collins Radio 


FARM MACHINERY 


internat. Harvester* 
Allis-Chaimers* 

ay & Co. 

J. ase* 

The Oliver Corp 
Minn.-Moline 


FINANCE & LOAN COMPANIES 


1956 

C.1.T. Financial* 
Commercial ‘ 
Associates Investment* 
Household Finance 
Beneficial Finance* 
Pacific Finance Corp 
Seaboard Finance* 
Amer. investment Co. of 

Iinois ; 
General Finance 
Walter E. Heller 
Family Finance . 
General Acceptance 
General Contract Corp 
Securities Acceptance* 

Tota f 


FOOD CHAINS 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Safeway Stores* 
Kroger Co.* 
hemerieen Stores* 
National Tea* . 
Food Fair Stores . 
First National Stores* 
Grand Union 
Jewel Tea . 
Winn-Dixie Stores* 
ee Stores* 
ME casietkse 132,031 


FOOD PROCESSORS 


National Dairy* 

Armour* 

General Foods* 

United Fruit* 

Borden Co.* 

Campbell Soup* 
California Packing* 
Coca-Cola* .. ete nos 
Standard Brands .. 
National Biscuit ... 
Corn Products Refining* 
H. J. a 

General Mills 

Libby, McNeill & Libby* 
Ralston Purina* 

American Sugar Refining” 
Quaker Oats 

Foremost Dairies* 
——_ 


Pillebur 

Hunt Foods 
Stokely-Van Camp* 
Consolidated Foods 
Continental Baking* 
Kellogg” 

Minute Maid* .. 
William Wrigley* 
A. E. Staley 

Beatrice Foods . 
Hershey Chocolate 
West indies Sugar .... 
Great Western Sugar 
United Biscuit .... 
Beech-Nut Life Savers 
Arden Farms ....... 
City Products 
Sunshine Biscuits* 
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Hawaiian Pineappie* 

Geo. A. Hormei* 

Pepsi Cola* 

Pet Milk . 

Cuban Atlantic Sugar* 

Central Soya* 

John Morreli* ... 

Cudahy Packing 

Best Foods* 

American Crystal Sugar 

National Sugar Refining* 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale” 

General Baking 

Gerber Products* .. 

Campbell Taggart Assoc 
Bakeries* 

American Bakeries* 

Cuban American Sugar* 

Total a 


HOTELS 


1956 
Hilton 6,339 
Sheraton* joee 13,359 
Total " ‘ 19,698 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


Mohasco Industries 
Simmons Co.* . 
Bigelow-Sanford 
James Lees and Sons 
Ekco Products 

Total 


INSURANCE 


Aetna Life insurance 
Travelers insurance* 
Connecticut General Life* 
The Lincoin National Life* 
Hartford Fire Insurance* 
insur. Co. of North Amer.* 
Continental insurance* 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
insurance Co. of N.Y." .. 
Home insurance* 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Franklin Life insurance 
Continental Casualty* .. 
Great American nsurance* 
Fireman's insurance Co. 
of Newark* 
St. Paul Fire and Marine* 
American insurance* 
Phoenix Insurance* 
Aetna insurance* .... 
Maryland Casualty’ 
National of Hartford Group" 
Glens Falls Insurance* 
Guif Life insurance’ 
U.S. Fire insurance* 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance 
General Reinsurance* . 
New Amsterdam Casualty* 
Fire Assoc. of Philadeiphia* 
Boston insurance* 
American Re-insurance .. 
National Union Fire insur.* 
Westchester Fire insurance 
Co. of -* 
—., River insurance Co 
merchants Fire Assurance* 
Hanover Fire Iinsurance* 
New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Group* 
Northwestern Nationa! 
insurance* - 
Security Insurance Co 
of New Haven* 
Total 


MACHINERY & MACHINE TOOLS 


Singer Manufacturing* 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Babcock & Wilcox* 
Ingersoll-Rand 

American Mach. & Foundry 
Dresser industries* 
National Supply* 
Worthington 


Savers Corp., Aug. 1956. 


2,500 
341,331 
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Combustion Engineering* 
Unites Shoe Machinery ... 
Otis =‘evator* 

Ex-Cet-0* 

Fairbsiks, Morse* 

Clark {auipment 
Blaw-*nox* 

Cinciny nati Milling Machine* 
Link-B«It* 

Yale & Towne Mfg.* 

Joy Monufacturing* 
Bucyr\'s-Erie* 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Contin»ntal Motors* 

U.S. industries 

Rockwell Manufacturing* 
The Stanley Works* 
Outboard Marine* 

Foster Wheeler* 

Dravo* 


NON-FERROUS METALS Container Corp. 


Champion Paper 
Marathon Corp.* . 
Union Bag-Camp* 

Mead Corp. 

Fibreboard Paper Prod. 
Great Northern Paper 
Minnesota and Ontario’. 
Consolidated — 
Brown - 
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Alum. Co. of America 
Aluminium Ltd.* . 
Anaconda* 
Kennecott Copper ... 
Reynolds Metals .. 
int. Nickel of Canada. 
Kaiser Alum. 
Phelps Dodge* 
Amer. Smelting & Refining. 
National Lead 
American Metal 
Cerro De Pasco* 
Magma Copper* 
New Jersey Zinc’ 
ee Copper & Brass* 
oy go Range* 

—, Ref. & Min.. 
Scovill Mfg. 
Bridgeport Brass.... 
St. Joseph Lead* 
Climax Molybdenum* 
Calumet & Hecla 
Eagle-Picher* 
Vanadium Corp. of America” 


METAL FABRICATORS Inspiration Consol. 
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Time, inc* 

Hearst Consolidated* 
Curtis* 

R. R. Donneliey & Sons* 
American News* 
McGraw-Hill Pub.* 
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Continental Can 
American Can 
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General Cable” 

U.S. Pipe and Foundry’ 
Gillette* 

Crown Cork & Seal .. 


Internat. Bus. Mach.*..... 
National Cash Register’... 
Burrou ~m 

Royal 
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General American Trans. ... 
Puliman* 

Westinghouse Air Brake* 
Alco Products* 

ACF industries 

Union Tank Car* 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton* 
American Brake Shoe* .... 
Amer. Steel Foundries* .... 


Smith-Corona® 

General Fireproofing* 

Art Metal Construction* .... 

Friden Calculating Mach.* .. 
Total or 
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Keystone Steel A Wire 
National Can 
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2,538 
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Standard (N.J.)* 
MOVIES Standard (NJ) 


Socony Mobil* 

Texas Co.* 

Standard (ind.)* . 
Standard (Calif.)* 
Sinclair* 

Humble Oi! & Refining” . 
a Petroleum* ; 
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RAILROADS 


Pennsylvania Railroad* 
New York Central* 
Canadian Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Union Pacific* 
Baltimore and Ohio* 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Great Northern* 
Northern Pacific* 
ee Pacific* 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy” 
Southern Railway* 
illinois Central* 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul and Pacific*.... 
Louisville & Nashville*... 
Norfolk and Western* 
Chicago & North Western’. 
Atlantic Coast Li 
Chic., Rock island & Pac.*. 
ae "Chi., & St. Louis* . 

New. Haven & Hartford. 
erie’ Railroad* ... 
Reading Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco .. 
Seaboard Air Line 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

t. Western* 
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1956 
25,489 
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American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters .... 
Twentieth Century-Fox* 
Paramount Pictures* 
Staniey Warner* 
Warner Brothers* 
List Industries* 
Columbia Pictures 
National Theatres* 
Universal Pictures 
Total 
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cities Service* 

Creole Petroleum* 
Atlantic Refining* 
Tidewater* aa 
Union of Calif.*..... 
Sun Oil* 

Continental Oil* ... 
Sunray yee eentinem 
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Richfield _ 
Superior Oil 

Ashland. Oil & Refining 
Getty Oil 

Amerada ——— 
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Tenn. Gas Transmission... .. 
El Paso . te 
Columbia Gas S$ ° 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke* 
American Natural Gas 
United Gas* 

Pacific Lighting* 

Texas Eastern Trans 
Consolidated Nat. Gas 
Lone Star Gas* 


Transcontinental Gas 
Funhandle Eastern ‘ 
Southern Natural Gas*.... 
Texas Gas Transmission... 
Texas Illinois Nat. Gas.... 
Northern illinois Gas 
Brooklyn Union Gas* 
National Fuel Gas* 
Interstate Gas... 


Mississippi River Fuel*... 
Washington Gas Light* .... 
Mountain Fuel Supply’. 
Equitable Gas 
Montana-Dakota Utilities es 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas*... 
Laclede s* 

Southern Union Gas 
United Ges ,/mprovement. . 
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Plymouth Oil* 
Venezuelan Petroleum* 
Monterey Oii* . 
Honolulu Oi!* .. 
Seaboard Oil* ... 
Dethi-Taylor o1l* 
Anderson-Prichard Oil* . 
Shamrock Oi! & Gas* 
General Amer. Oil a. . 
Kern County Land* 
Hancock Oil* 
Buckeye Pipe Line* 
Texas Pacific & Oil. 
South Penn Oi!*. 
Barber Oil* 

Total 
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Missouri-Kansas. Texas* 
Boston 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
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Kansas City Southern ... 
Texas & Pacific* 
Western Maryland 
Lehigh Valley* 
Denver & Rio Grande West.* 
Virginian 
Delaware & Hudson 
St. Louis Southwestern” . 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio* 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie* 
Central of New Jersey”. 
Western Pacific* 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie* 
Central of Georgia* 
Nashville, ~~ aaa 
& St. ‘Loui 
Chicago Great Western. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans — 
& Texas Pacific* 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinois*. 
Colorado & Southern* 
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1956 
45,747 
29,907 
29,101 
30,947 
Kimberly-Clark® 20,912 
West Virginia P. & P.* .... 7,270 


*No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. +1955 figure not available; not included in total. 
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International Railways Kaiser Steel 
of Central America*.... + 2. Wheeling Steel* 
Maine Central af eee ‘ Colorado Fuel & iron 
Carolina, Clinchfield Allegheny Ludium* 
& Ohio* . Crucible Steei* 
Cleveland & ae - ; - 4, McLouth Steei* 
& Aroostock*...... x M. A. Hanna* 
ae ees ‘an - J Pittsburgh Steel 
Granite City Steel 
Cleveland-Cliffs tron . 


Northern States Power’ 

West Penn Electric* . 

Georgia Power .. 

Ohio Power 

Duke Power 

Long Island Lighting 

Baltimore Gas & Electric* 

Ap — Electric 
‘owe 
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Lone Star Steei* 
Interlake tron* 
Detroit Steel 
Sharon Steel* 
Acme Steel* 


Alabama Power* ... 
Duquesne Light .... 
Wisconsin Electric Power 
Public Service of Indiana 
Cleveland Electric tllumi 


} + 
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nating nee 
Florida Power & Light . 
Illinois Power 
Boston Fdisnn 
Shawinigan Water & Power 
New York State Elec. & Gas . 
TEXTILES American Water Works ... 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric .. 

Houston Lighting & Power . 
Connecticut Lieht & Power . 
Potomac Electric Power ... 
Northern indiana Pub. Serv . 
Public Service of Colorado . 
Carolina Power & Light ... 
West Penn Power 
Gulf States Utilities 
indiana & Michigan Elec.* . 
Arkansas Power & Light* .. 
Kansas City Power & Light ; 
Pacific Power & Light .... 
Central Maine Power . 
Florida Power 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric .. 
Dayton Power & Lieht .... 
Utah Power & Light* 
Columbus & Southern 

Ohio Electric 
Southwestern Public Serv 
Rochester Gas & Electric .. 
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Barium Steel* .. 
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United Merchants* 

M. Lowenstein & Sons* 

Textron, inc. 

Cannon Mills 

Cone Mills 

Dan River Mills .... 

Beaunit Mills* . 

West Point Mfg.* 

American Enka* .. 

Cluett, Peabody .. 

Kendall Co. 

Riegel Textile 

Berkshire Hathaway* 

Pepperell Mfg.* 
Total 
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City Stores 
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Broadway-Hale Stores 
Mercantile Stores* 
Colonial Stores 

The Hecht Company , 
Bond Stores* 
Gambie-Skogmo 
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6,346 
169,426 


Lerner Stores 
McCrory Stores* 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx* 


TOBACCO 


y= illinois Pub. Serv. . 
Diego Gas & Electric . 
Montana Power 


H. L! Green* 


Central Power & Light* 
Walgreen* 
Total 


South Carolina Elec. & Gas . 
Dallas Power & Light ... 
New England Power 
indianapolis Power & Light 
Delaware Power & 
Toledo Edison 
Louisville Gas & Electric 
idaho Power* . : 
Wisconsin Power & ‘Light 
Kentucky Utilities* . 
Washington Water Power* 
Arizona Public Service .. 
Kansas Power & Light ... 
Jersey Central Power 
& Light* 
Portiand General Electric* 
Calif. Oregon Power* .. 
Public Service of 
New Hampshire 
Kansas Gas & Electric ... 
Monongahela Power 
UNCLASSIFIED Puget Sound Power & Light* 
New Orleans Public Service . 
lowa Power & Light 
Wisconsin Public Service .. 
Atiantic City Electric 
New England Gas 
Electric 
Minnesota Power & Light* . 
California Flectric Power* 
Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric 
Central tilinois Light .. 
lowa-illinois Gas & 
Electric 
UTILITIES lowa Public Service 
lowa Electric Light & 
Power . 
Tampa Electric 
West. Massachusetts Cos 
Hartford Electric Light 
Rockland Li-ht & Power 
Eastern Utilities .. 
United Iliuminating* 
interstate Power 
Connecticut Power 
California Water Service 
Scranton-Spring Brook 
Water Service 
Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric 
Central Illinois Biec. & Gas 
New Jersey Power & Light* 
Total ; 
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Grotouns Corp. 69,810 
Phi adelphia Transportation* ae 
SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING Total | 900;553 


1956 

United States Lines 8,073 
American President Lines* 319 
Matson Navigation* 2,422 
Moore-McCormack Lines* .. 4,812 
American Export Lines . 008 
News Shipbuilding 
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Toad yr! A 
Total 
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American Express* 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Kaiser industries* 
Ogden Corp.* 
Penn-Texas 
Carborundum Co.* 
Remington Arms 

Total .. 
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7,194 
2,047 
27,875 
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SHOES & LEATHER 


eineneienes or 
General Shoe ... 


Sewn Shoe* ... 
Endicott Johnson . 
Total ae 
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1956 

Pacific Gas & Electric .... 221,328 
Conegncenes Edison of 

166,472 


A WETS Edison* ... 143,797 
American Gas & Electric* .. 41,359 


SOAP Public Service Elec. & 
Gas* 134,372 
143,025 
1956 
Procter & Gamble preted 51,000 : Edison* 86,850 


Colgate-Palmolive ; cain 22,357 
Total 73,357 
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Detroit Edison* 
Philadelphia yg 
Niagara Mohaw kas 
General Public ‘utilities? om 
Consumers Power 
Texas Utilities 
Middle South Utilities* ... 28,341 
a .* South West 
36,517 
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STEEL AND IRON 


United States Steei* 
Bethiehem Steel .... 
Republic Steel* 

Jones & Laughiin* 

National Steel* oh 
\oanerese. Sheet & Tube* . 
Armco Stee Ohio son 

Inland Steel Virginia ‘Plectric & Power 


*No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. 
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Union Ge ctric American Opticai* 


Bulova Watch Co.* 
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AIRLINES 


THE PRICE 


Should today’s airline pas- 

senger pay for tomorrow’s 

jet? The CAB answers a ten- 
tative “no.” 


Two short years ago, the wind stood 
fair along the nation’s airlanes. The 
12 combined domestic trunklines were 
breaking the $1-billion revenue bar- 
rier and net profit was soaring toward 
an alltime high. There was, however, 
one small cloud on the horizon— 
rapidly rising operating expenses. 

By last March the cloud had spread 
to blacken the sky. Profits were sharp- 
ly down (see chart) despite rising 
revenues, and seven domestic c'rlines 
appeared before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, hats in hand, to plead for a 
6% emergency fare increase. But their 
appeal was not based entirely on the 
cost squeeze. Committed to buy some 
$2 billion in new jet and turboprop 
equipment over the next five years, 
the airlines wanted profits to move 
the strong hearts of their bankers. 
Argued United Airlines’ Attorney H. 
Templeton Brown: “The credit of the 
entire industry is at stake.” 

Dashed Hopes. After a round of 
frenzied debate last month, the CAB 
dashed the airlines’ hopes for im- 
mediate relief, voted 4-1 to deny the 
application for higher rates. Unim- 
pressed by “emergency” aspects of 
the case, the CAB promised to con- 
sider the request in its over-all study 
of airline fares—an investigation be- 
gun early last year on the assumption 
that fares were already too high, not 
too low. 


The best the regulatory body would 
promise was that the case would pro- 
ceed on an “expedited” basis and be 
concluded “sometime next year.” This 
was scant comfort to the airlines. CAB 
Vice Chairman Chan Gurney, who 
cast the dissenting vote, predicted 
that the airlines would have to wait 
at least a year for even a hope of re- 
lief. “The majority decision,’ com- 
plained he, “may be calamitous to the 
industry, some parts of which may 
be damaged beyond repair.” 


Costs & Competition. Was Gurney’s 
lament mere calamity-howling? There 
was no question but that the airlines 
seemed unable to turn growth into 
profit. But in some respects, at least, 
the industry had only itself to blame. 
With volume growing larger every 
year and profits increasing apace, air- 
line management had shown much 
less diligence in controlling costs than 
its corporate counterparts in more 
slowly growing industries. With a 
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CAB’S CHAN GURNEY: 
waiting can hurt 


history of government subsidy and 
privileged status as an industry es- 
sential to the national welfare, air- 
lines have traditionally looked to 
Washington for a way out of their dif- 
ficulties. 

Recent CAB policy has complicated 
matters. To help middle-sized airlines 
into the jet age, the CAB in 1955 
ended its moratorium on system ex- 
pansion, handed out a series of new 
routes to such carriers as Capital, 
Braniff, Northeast and Delta. This 
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not only cut into volume of American, 
Eastern, United and Trans World 
Airlines, the domestic industry’s Big 
Four, but also saddled the second 
rank carriers with big expenses for 
route development. Markets were 
thrown out of kilter and competition 
assumed the look of a waterfront 
brawl. The costly equipment race 
quickened. Net profit earned by the 
domestics dropped 8% to $57 million 
last year in spite of the fact that sales 
grew 11% to $1.26 billion. 


Season in the Sun. Yet it was obvi- 
ous to Wall Street last month that 
both the CAB and the airlines had 
overstated their sides of the fare case. 
The CAB generally relied for its 
yardstick of profits upon yearly 
figures from 1950 through 1956—a 
questionable measurement since it was 
largely based on a period before new 
route awards stiffened competition 
and before jet orders had begun to 
strain airline treasuries. 

On the other hand, the airlines 
painted as dismal a picture as they 
could by stressing results of this 
year’s first quarter—a period in which 
the industry’s fortunes ran at a 
monumentally low ebb. 

Thus many observers on Wall 
Street feel that without the problem 
of transition to jets, the airlines might 
be able to work their way out of the 
current profits pinch. During the first 
quarter of this year, for example, 
poor flying weather increased operat- 
ing expenses, forced an uneven dis- 
tribution of passenger load. As a re- 
sult, the 12 domestic carriers reported 
net profit down a staggering 85%. 
In the second quarter, however, warm 
weather brought up load factors and 
earnings ran just 17% below last year. 
With two strong quarters ahead, the 
industry’s full year performance is 
unlikely to drop more than 25% be- 
hind 1956's. 

By itself this would hardly be a 
disaster. But it is unlikely to impress 
the bankers who must ante up the 
cash for new equipment. The result 
may well be a slowdown in the shift 
to jets. Straw-in-the-wind: Capital 
Airlines’ James H. Carmichael re- 
cently deferred purchase of British- 
built Viscount turboprops and Comet 
IV jets. 

Other airline executives may soon 
find they, too, have extended them- 
selves for new equipment farther 
than earnings and credit will permit. 
If that happens, the CAB may have to 
take another look at fares. The ques- 
tion then will be a simple one: how 
important to the U.S. is rapid air- 
line conversion to jets? Right now, 
the CAB majority seems to feel that 
the answer can wait at least one more 
year. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 





THE SHORT UNHAPPY LIFE OF 


BESTWALL GYPSUM 


Hard put to go it alone, Bestwall Gypsum is 
heading for the altar with Johns-Manville. 


Few companies have been born with 
such high hopes and pleasant pros- 
pects as Ardmore, Pa.’s $24.7-million 
assets Bestwall Gypsum Co.,* which 
sprang fully grown from the brow of 
its $51-million assets parent, Certain- 
teed Products, just one year ago last 


July. 
“The spinoff,” explained a Bestwall 
executive recently, “was designed 


only to make it easier to finance our 
dynamic expansion program in gyp- 
sum.” His explanation made sense. 
From a banker’s point of view, the 
rest of the business, though profitable, 
was a drag on Certain-teed’s profit 
margin. In spinning off Bestwall, Cer- 
tain-teed gave up only 26% of its 
sales—but 55% of its profits. From a 
pretax profit margin of 14.2% in 1955, 
when Bestwall gypsum properties 
were owned by the parent, Certain- 
teed sank to but 7% as a separate 
corporation. 

Hot Property, Cold Plunge. But Best- 
wall President Rawson G. Lizars, if 
he expected easy financing of his am- 
bitious $32-million development pro- 
gram, was bound to be disappointed. 
Unfortunately for Lizars, who doubles 
in brass as chairman of Certain-teed, 
the slump in Bestwall’s building 
materials market cut his first-half 
net from $3.27 to $1.87, a drop of 
no less than 43%. With this disap- 
pointing showing and tight money, it 
became almost impossible for Bestwall 
to raise the kind of expansion money 
it needed. 

Unable to expand fully on his own, 
last month Lizars joined hands with 
Johns-Manville Chairman Leslie Cas- 
sidy to propose a merger between 
Bestwall and J-M. Once again, after a 
brief fling at freedom, Bestwall found 
itself about to enter a state of cor- 
porate matrimony with an exceedingly 
rich spouse. 

Painless Profits. For Bestwall, the 
advantages of the proposed merger 
were immediately obvious. Mighty 
J-M’s working capital of $41.2 million 
(contrasted with Bestwall’s tiny $4.67 
million) could handily supply the 
funds for the $32-million expansion 
program. For J-M, the benefits were 
no less obvious. Its acquisition of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): h, 
544; low, 39. ‘oe es): none. Indica cated 


yout: 3% stock. 
(1956) = $5.22. Totes “assets: sat million 
Ticker symbol: BW 
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BESTWALL’S LIZARS: 
he found a timely ally 


Bestwall would mean big-time entry 
into the profitable (25% average pre- 
tax margin) gypsum business in a 
comparatively painless way. Instead 
of buying up small, costly deposits 
J-M could dig into Bestwall’s vast 
Nova Scotia deposits of the hundred- 
use (wallboard to dental plaster) 
white mineral. “Entirely new indus- 
trial markets will be open to us,” 
enthused aggressive Les Cassidy, with 
an eye to rich, prosperous eastern 
Canadian and US. territories. 

To get Bestwall, J-M was, however, 
paying a good price. It was trading a 
full $36.13 in J-M book value for but 
$27.65 of Bestwall. On the other hand, 
J-M was giving only $1.50 in first- 
half earnings for $1.87 in Bestwall’s 
net account. Then, too, J-M could 
show only 18.7% pretax profit margin 
last year against Bestwall’s 25.8% 
return. All in all, the exchange was 





J-M’S CASSIDY: 
he saw a ready opening 


a carefully thought-out compromise. 

Shifting Weight. Meanwhile, Chi- 
cago’s $269.5-million assets ($265- 
million sales) U.S. Gypsum and Buf- 
falo N.Y.’s $171.3-million assets 
($151.8-million sales) National Gyp- 
sum were watching developments 
carefully. The big two would now be 
competing with powerful $259.4-mil- 
lion assets J-M’s high-geared market- 
ing organization. It was clear that 
gypsum, once the near-exclusive pre- 
serve of U.S. Gypsum, and later of 
National as well, was now on its 
way to becoming a real three-cor- 
nered race. 


RAILROADS 


DASHED HOPES 


At best, the recent rate hikes 
were a palliative, not the cure 
the railroads were hoping for. 


Havinc asked for as much as 15% 
and gotten less than half of it from 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s freight rate decision last month, 
disappointed railroad men were say- 
ing some things they did not mean. 
Complained one unhappy railroad 
president: “The ICC might just as 
well not have bothered.” Realism, 
however, supplied an afterthought: 
“But under the circumstances, any- 
thing is better than nothing.” 

Far more cheerful, if equally dis- 
appointed, was the Pennsylvania’s 
President James Symes. Said he: 
“We'll put this one in effect and go 
right back for the rest.” 

Bitter Blow. In more than mere 
amount, the ICC’s rate decision was a 
bitter blow to the railroads’ hopes. 
The industry had aimed for a guar- 
antee of a 6% return on its invest- 


ment, thus establishing a basic new 
principle in ICC rate making. But 
the Commission argued that it had 


no authority to increase rates on that 
basis. 

In its award, granting a 7% freight 
boost to Eastern & Western roads and 
4% in the South, the ICC attempted 
merely to offset, by a small margin, 
the $894 million in higher operating 
costs the roads were expected to bear 
between March, 1956 and the end of 
1957. 

What in theory was more than 
enough for the industry, in practice 
is likely to prove far from enough for 
individual carriers, particularly those 
operating in the East. Thus the news 
got a highly mixed reception. Said 
the Missouri Pacific’s new president, 
Russell Dearmont: “Generally, quite 
favorable.” Groaned the New York 
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RULE OF THUMB 





Just how much last month's freight 
rate boost will help individual 
roads no one is sure. Reason: 
there are too many variables in- 
volved, including the trend of 
traffic. But of one thing there was 
no doubt: the effects will be high- 
Y uneven. Evidence of that is 
own by estimates of what the 
hikes would have done had they 
been in effect during 1957's first 
six months. 
Six Months Farnings Per Share 
if New 
Rates 


Had Been Hypothetical 
Actual in Effectt % Increase 


EASTERN 

Boston & Maine $0.67* $2.76 312% 
New Haven d1.80 2.00 -- 
Del.& Hudson 2.43 3.33 37 
Lackawanna 0.20* 0.91 355 
Erie 0.61* 1.68 75 
NY Central 1.45 2.96 104 
Nickel Plate 1.67 2.35 41 
B&O 4.38* 7.18 64 
Pennsylvania 0.93 1.92 106 
Reading 3.16 4.67 48 
W. Maryland 6.50 7.86 21 
c&O 4.01 4.49 12 
Norfolk & W. 3.62 4.03 | 
Virginian 2.74 2.84 4 
WESTERN 


North Western d6.36* 1.25 -- 
Milwaukee d0.43* 1.42 — 


Great Nor. 1.79 2.44 36 
N. Pacific 1.48 2.01 36 
Santa Fe 0.92 1.27 38 
Rock Island 1.72 2.70 57 
Rio Grande W. 2.92 3.53 21 
S. Pacific 3.00 4.08 36 
Union Pac. 1.43 1.76 23 
West. Pac. 3.52 5.00 42 
Mo. Pac. (CI.A) 0.80 3.07 283 
Frisco 0.54 1.61 198 
Texas & Pac. 5.02 8.02 60 
SOUTHERN 

Atl. Coast Line 2.41 2.97 23 
Gulf, M&O 0.64 1.43 123 
ill. Cent. 2.34 3.09 32 
Lovis & Nash. 4.22 4.99 18 
Sepboard 1.86 2.15 16 
Solsthern 2.45 2.81 15 


*Before funds. tAssuming the full 7% increase 
in the East & West; 4% in the South and for 
C&O, N&W; 2% for VGN. 











Centval’s Alfred Perlman: “I am very 
disappointed.” 

Actually very few roads would be 
able to capitalize on the full award. 
Reason: the necessity for “hold- 
downs” (i.e., price limitations to molli- 
fy shippers) on such commodities as 
coal, produce and phosphate to keep 
the business. Carriers serving the 
Pocohontas coal fields (i.e., the C&O, 
Norfolk & Western, the Virginian) 
were allowed no more than 2% more 
on traffic moving anywhere in that 
region. Likewise, Southern roads de- 
clined to take any increase on some 
44 items in which competition with 
truckers is particularly intense. 

Open Door. After the first pang of 
disappointment, the railroads had 
good reason not to look a gift horse 
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in the mouth. For most roads, the 
boosts would mean something like 
restoration of their 1956 earning 
power. In fact, if they had been in 
effect in 1957’s first half they would 
have come close to doing just that 
(see table). And most railroaders 
were confident that the higher rates 
would go a long way toward stem- 
ming any further drop in their earn- 
ings for the remaining four months of 
1957. 

But the future looked less bright. 
In its decision, the Commission theo- 
rized that the railroads may have now 
reached a point of diminishing returns 
on across-the-board increases. Yet it 
left the door open for still another 
round of increases. “When rising costs 
become an actuality,” said the Com- 
mission, “the respondents may fur- 
ther petition us.” 

Last week, with the new increase 
barely established, some _ railroads 
were getting ready to do just that. 


RAILROADS 


THE HAPPY 
DISSENTER 


While other railroads go one 
way, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western happily goes 
another. Its current destina- 
tion: greater prosperity. 


To THe chorus of complaint that arose 
last month on the heels of the ICC’s 
latest freight rate decision, there was 
one piece of dissenting counterpoint. 
The dissenter: well-satisfied Gale B. 
Aydelott, president of the West’s 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road.* Drawled Aydelott softly: “I 
guess we can’t really complain.” 

Safety Margin. His peers elsewhere 
could—and did. Their grievance: a 
“totally inadequate” 7% boost in 
freight rates in the West & East, 4% 
in the South. As was the case for 
most roads, so-called “hold-downs” 
actually leveled off the Rio Grande’s 
over-all average rate hike to some- 
thing like 4%. But Aydelott was well 
satisfied. “We figured,” he said, “that 
we needed only 24%2% to cover the 
wage increase we have coming up 
next November.” 

But this was only one of Aydelott’s 
minor blessings. The biggest one is 
that the Rio Grande has recently been 
carving out a new legend of the 
Golden West at a time when other 


*Traded NYSE. Price range a1 high, 
4814; low, 383g. Dividend (1 6 
cated 1957 sf payout: $2.50. Pn aor pa 
(1956) : Total assets: $214.6 million. 
Ticker Bh .. & DGR 


roads are spinning sad tales. In just 
ten years, the Rio Grande’s ambitious 
improvement program has cut its 
operating ratio from 85.6% to a spec- 
tacular 63.1%. Moreover, this year 
Aydelott is having his chance to put 
what is now one of railroading’s most 
efficient plants to good—and profit- 
able—use. While nationwide car- 
loadings dropped 5.8% in 1957’s first 
six months, the Rio Grande’s carload- 
ings were up 4.4%. Result: a 17.3% 
boost in profit on 7.5% higher rev- 
enues. 

Why was the Rio Grande going in 
one direction while the industry gen- 
erally was going in another? “No 
mystery about that,” says Aydelott. 
His simple answer: a lively boost in 
coal traffic to the utilities and steel 
plants in the Rio Grande’s Rocky 
Mountain territory. 

The happy result is that the Rio 
Grande is well on its way toward its 
best year on record, while other 
roads are mainly spinning their wheels 
and slipping back. Thanks to his 
booming traffic, Aydelott admits to 
banking on a 6.9% rise in revenues 
this year (to $87 million), earnings of 
more than $6 per share (vs. $5.62 last 
year). 

Ahead of Schedule. But there was 
some suspicion in Wall Street near 
month’s end that the Rio Grande’s 
boss was being distinctly conservative 
in his estimates. For one thing, peri- 
odic retirements of Rio Grande West- 
ern common have tended to boost its 
leverage. For another, in its first half 
the road was well ahead of schedule, 
had already contributed more than 
its share of the expected gain. And 
even at that, the Rio Grande’s tradi- 
tionally busiest and most profitable 
season was still ahead of it. 





RAILROADER AYDELOTT: 
something to spare 
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AUTO PARTS 


THE QUIET MAN 


Wall Street’s inscrutable 
Gurdon Wattles, soft-tread- 
ing master of the special 
situation, is emerging in a 
new role: boss of big Electric 
Auto-Lite. 





Ir they happened to be attentive read- 
ers, stockholders of Toledo’s Electric 
Auto-Lite Co.* discovered last month 
that their firm had just acquired a 
new chairman. But the chances are 
that many of the 15,000 owners were 
not aware of the fact: the only evi- 
dence of the change was a new signa- 
ture, that of G. W. Wattles, above the 
chairman’s title. 

Only by such casual means could 
they be likely to know that one of 
Detroit’s biggest and best-known sup- 
pliers had a new boss. In late June 
Wall Street’s Gurdon Weller Wattles 
had slipped into Electric Auto-Lite’s 
chairmanship as quietly as he had 
joined its board of directors just two 
months before. 

What manner of man was the new 
chairman? Certainly no ordinary in- 
dustrialist, Gurdon Wattles, 54, is one 
of Wall Street’s least-known and most 
successful masters of the special situa- 
tion. His new job: chief executive 
officer—and boss—of Electric Auto- 
Lite, the U.S.’ fourth largest auto 
parts maker. 

New Directions? As Wall Street has 
only belatedly discovered, where 
Gurdon Wattles turns up things start 
to happen. Not that Wattles uses 
publicity to gain his ends; quite the 
reverse. What limelight has been 
cast on Gurdon Wattles’ doings has 
never been of his own seeking. His 
way is the quiet way, his milieu the 
off-stage shadows. 

Yet the corporate drama in which 
retiring Gurdon Wattles has cued 
the action is not likely to be soon 
forgotten in the U.S.’ financial Main 
Stem. Among the companies in 
which Wattles has turned up in recent 
years, sometimes on management’s 
side, sometimes as an outside investor: 
such assorted listed outfits as Mer- 
genthaler Linotype (of which he is 
chairman, and in which he now has 
at least 20% stock control); Safety 
Car Heating; and American Manu- 
facturing (which he tightly controls). 
Another: Webster Investors, the in- 
vestment trust successor to Webster 
Tobacco, which Wattles now uses as 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4034; low, 3014. Dividend (1956) : $2. Indicated 
1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1956): 
$1.47. Total assets: $159.1 million. Ticker 
symbol: ET. 
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LONG DOLLAR 


What does high-powered financier 
Gurdon Wattles see in Electric 
Auto-Lite'’s low-charged profit & 
‘doss statement? The answer may lie 
in the auto supplier's strong assets 
position. Here is what a dollar's 
investment will buy in working 
capital and book value among auto 
parts companies at current prices. 

Working Capital Book Vaiue 

per$iof per $1 of 
Market Price Market Price 
$1.10 


Elec. Auto-Lite $1.73 


Other big auto suppliers: 


Borg-Worner 54 81 
Budd Co. 85 

Thompson Prod. 19 49 
Rockwell S. & A. 35 79 
Dana Corp. 24 64 
Eaton Mfg. 31 83 
Kelsey-Hayes 42 1.03 
Stewart-Warner 60 89 

Based on working capital and book value at 


close of latest reported fiscal year; market 
prices os of 8/20/57. 











the cornerstone of his personal empire. 

Thus last month, Wall Street was 
faced with a perplexing question: 
What is Gurdon Wattles up to at 
Electric Auto-Lite? One thing was 
certain: if Gurdon Wattles has his 
way, there will be big changes at 
Auto-Lite. 

The Vacuum. In many ways, Auto- 
Lite seems virtually made-to-order 
for the exercise of Wattles’ demon- 
strably impressive talents. More than 
85° committed to the cyclical auto 
parts business, Auto-Lite’s wildly 
swinging earnings are predictable in 
only one sense: that they are geared 
to the erratic rise and fall in the 
fortunes of its biggest customer, 
Chrysler. (Currently on the upswing, 
Auto-Lite’s earnings totaled $4 per 
share in 1957’s first half vs. $1.51 last 
year). 

In an equally clear way, Auto-Lite 
needs a strong man in the driver’s 
seat to set its direction. Able, scholar- 
ly President James P. Falvey, who 
retains his title in the current shuffle 
and remains operating boss, has never 
been able to coalesce the bold and 
radical policy the company needed. 
The death three years ago of oak- 
tough Royce G. Martin, who had run 
Auto-Lite as virtually a one-man 
company for 20 years and had carried 
its business around in his head, left 
a vacuum few men could fill. 

Which Way? As Auto-Lite’s new 
policy boss, Gurdon Wattles can be 
expected, on his record, to do three 
things: stay largely behind the scenes; 


take a hard look at the use of the 
partsmaker’s assets; act boldly to 
make them profitable, by liquidation 
if necessary. 

Moreover, it is not likely that he 
will lack the power to enforce his 
judgments. Although no _ accurate 
figures are available on his direct and 
indirect holdings in Auto-Lite, Wat- 
tles has never before chosen to 
emerge in any corporate situation 
without a firm, controlling stock in- 
terest. 

But other than by sheer guesswork, 
Wall Street had no way of knowing 
just what was in Wattles’ mind. Like 
crusty old Royce Martin, Gurdon 
Wattles was plainly given to keeping 
his own counsel. What were his plans 
for Auto-Lite? Replied he: “I’m too 
new here to know.” 


BASEBALL 


GIANT STEP 


The switch to San Francisco 

may not help the New York 

Giants to a pennant, but it 

has done wonders for its 
stock. 


Even taking three out of four games 
from the hated Dodgers could not do 
for the sixth place New York Giants 
what the announcement of its move 
to San Francisco did last month. As 
a result of speculation over the 
team’s transfer from Coogan’s Bluff 
to the Golden Gate (beginning with 
the 1958 season), the stock of Na- 
tional Exhibition Co., which holds the 
Giant franchise, zoomed ahead like a 
Ruben Gomez screwball or some- 
thing off the bat of Willie Mays. 

From a range of 105 bid to 140 
asked all last year, National’s shares 
(11,751 $60 par common plus an 
equal number of $40 par, 5% non- 
cumulative preferred) worked up to 
$150 bid, $170 asked. The reason, of 
course, is that the Polo Grounders 
have taken their lumps at the ticket 
office as well as on the diamond, last 
year made only a piddling profit and 
for years ran in the red. The offer 
from Frisco gives promise of turning 
red ink to black. 

Controlling interest in National 
Exhibition (6,018 shares) is held by 
President Horace Stoneham’s family 
trust, Third Security Co., and it may 
well not care about the lift the news 
gave the club’s stock. But a num- 
ber of shares are held by long-suffer- 
ing Giant fans who, it seemed last 
month, at long last had, if not pen- 
nants, at least something else to cheer 


about. 
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CREDIT.. 


EXPRESSWAY OF OUR 
AMAZING AMERICA 



























New York to Chicago without a stop light! As the modern 
expressway has created new dimensions in automotive 
travel, so consumer Credit has opened new dimensions in 
our buying power. For modern Credit is the ‘“‘financial 
expressway” that keeps money moving, flowing, circu- 
lating . . . our nation selling, building, buying . . . resulting 
in a constantly increasing standard of living unmatched 
in the world today! 


For 38 years Associates has been helping to build this 
vital artery of our expanding economy. Its creative financing 
policies have long been a key factor in the phenomenal 
growth of the automotive industry . . . within the last year 
Associates provided over 1% billion dollars for retail auto- 
mobile purchases and wholesale financing. In addition, 
Associates annually supplies hundreds of millions of dollars 
to help develop American industry and hundreds of millions 
more to individuals for family needs. 


With assets over 900 million dollars, Associates is one of 
America’s great financial institutions ...contributing to 
the expansion of the nation’s “financial expressway”’ for 
greater progress and achievement in the future. 


A REPORT FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


























AneStTs June30,1957 June30,1956 “LIABILITIES June 30,1957 June 30,1956 
CasH AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES $ 87,369,416 $ 87,277,327 Norss PAYABLE, short-term... . $455,829,819 $435,831,400 
RECEIVABLES: Term Nores due within one year... 14,707,000 37,500,000 
Retail motor vehicle installment CaPiTAL DEBENTURES due within 
receivables...... teeeee $713,932,341 $683,877,863 one year 1,600,000 —_— 
Wholesale motor vehicle Common Stock DiviDEND payable 
giet-tam ae atin oe ve: 95,848,295 72,754,696 St EE x sx:i' > 6 < komaneerdes 2,086,807 1,875,283 
irect and personal installment AccouNTs PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND 
re ea ar 69,419,360 55,851,875 ee eee 33,088,139 30,237,643 
Commercial and other receivables 41,403,438 37,002,943 Usemanwap Ineeunance Pamsruns.. 28.972.657 29 258 942 
; $920,603,434 $849,487,377  Lona-Term NorTes............... 216,080,000 155,965,000 
Less: spemenet discounts. . 58,071,228 51,967,540 SUBORDINATED LONG-TERM NOTEs. . 48,700,000 52,000,000 
eserve for losses. . 23,160,118 20,628,756 Cc 
3 es APITAL DEBENTURES. .... 16,300,000 17,900,000 
Total receivables, net $839, 372,088 $776,891,081 Prererrep STrock 20.250.000 22.500.000 
OTHER ASSETs. , , 23,154,342 14,884,154 Cc oe pe A eee ! ‘ f 7 
es = OMMON STOCK... get ee 32,104,720 31,254,720 
$949,895,846 $879,052.562 Suepius......... Ri HPT 80,176,704 64,729,574 
$949,895,846 $879,052,562 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Six Months Ended 
June 30, 1957 June30, 1956 





Discount, interest, premiums and 























clates 





on Fem 
other income... ....... $64,309,386 $59,449,847 SS O 
Operating expenses.............. 46,109,920 41,828,871 ~~ 
Net income before Federal income tax $18,199,466 $17,620,976 
Provision for Federal income tax... . __8,040,000 _ 7,840,000 
4 adit 004.006 004 $10, 159, 466 $ 9,780,976 i 
Concslidieted mat eacaingn par chose of SS aoa Commercial and Installment Financing 
common stock after eo of 7 
ferred dividends. . $3.01 $2.97 


ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
and Other Subsidiaries 


HOME OFFICE + SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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-WHO'’S WHO IN WARRANTS 
Here are the facts and figures on the handful 
of major warrant issues currently outstanding. 
No. of Recent Recent Warrant Value of No. of No. of 
Common Shares At Price Price of _—‘~Price of Price Range Warrants if Shares Warrants 
Per Warrant Per Share Stock Warrant (1957) Exercised Outstanding Outstanding 
Alleghany Corp. 1 $ 3.75 8'2 6 6%2—3% $4.75 4,648,925 1,999,400 
Armour & Co. 1 15.00* 14 5% 6\2— 4% none 4,677,410 311,265 
Atlas Corp. 1 6.25 9% 4\% 6—4\4 2.88 9,893,099 1,386,164 
Mack Trucks 1% 40.00+ 29\% 12% 1é%4—9'2 none 2,553,581 191,090 
Northspan Uran. 1 3.00 5% 4% 7M%4—3 9/16 2.88 7,190,364 2,750,000 
Sheraton Corp. (old) 1.2 8.33 12% 62 8—5% 4.56 4,850,751 259,135 
Sheraton Corp. (new) 1.2 20.83 12% 3% 4\—2% none a 355,091 
Tri-Continental 1.27 17.76 30% 16% 205s—11 16.34 6,320,803 1,850,000 
*$17.50 after 12/31/59 +$43 after 9/1/59, $45 after 9/1/61, $47.50 after 9/1/63, $50 after 9/1/65 








ELECTRONICS 


WARRANTS 
ANYBODY? 


Giant Sperry Rand is bring- 

ing out a big new issue of 

warrants, until recently an 

almost vanishing breed of 
security. 





Many an oldtime Wall Streeter felt 
as though he had come full circle last 
month. A major U.S. industrial cor- 
poration, Manhattan’s $708-million 
(assets) Sperry Rand Corp.,* was 
resorting to use of a money-raising 
device much in favor in the 1920s but 
until recently greatly out of favor: 
common stock warrants. 

President Harry F. Vickers told the 
SEC that Sperry Rand was planning 
to sell a $110-million issue of deben- 
tures to enable the company to pay 
off most of its $111.5 million in short- 
term bank loans. To make the deben- 
tures more interesting for inflation- 
conscious investors, Vickers an- 
nounced he would attach to each bond 
an undisclosed number of warrants 
to buy Sperry Rand common. 

Accustomed as they were to big 
bond issues, sophisticated Wall Street- 
ers were nevertheless intrigued. Ex- 
claimed one _ veteran’ investment 
banker: “It looks like a new trend. 
When straight bonds got hard to sell, 
they turned to convertibles. When in- 
vestors started turning up their noses 
at convertibles, it was common stock 
and pre-emptive rights. Now it looks 
as though corporations may be re- 
verting to the ancient and almost for- 
gotten use of common stock warrants.” 

Why Warrants? Why did Vickers 
and the Sperry Rand financial experts 
decide on warrants? “Why?” repeated 
a Vickers aide. “We needed the 
money, that’s all, and we felt investors 

PI ay NYSE. Price zonge, (3 (1957): high, 

low, 20. Pe — a: Indicated 
19st payout: 80c. ratoge per Fabeaw (1956) : 


otal elt $708.5 million. Ticker 
— SY. 
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would go for warrants.” Put simply, 
warrants carry the right to buy com- 
mon stock at a specified price. It is 
thus a kind of option, which has value 
only if the stock rises past the option 
price. 

In that respect they resemble con- 
vertible securities, which give the 
owner the privilege of changing his 
bonds into common stock. With con- 
vertible bonds, however, the right of 
conversion and the bond itself are 
inseparable; the only way to exercise 
the right is to turn the bonds in. 
Warrants are more flexible. The buyer 
can sell the bonds and keep the war- 
rants, or keep the bonds and sell the 
warrants. 

There is an advantage to the cor- 
poration as well. Once convertible 
debentures are sold, later conversion 
adds nothing further to the corporate 
treasury.t With warrants, things are 
different. If the warrant-holders exer- 
cise the right to buy stock, their pur- 
chases bring more money into the 

*There are rare but notable exceptions, in- 
cluding American Telephone & Telegraph. 
which sold $637 million of debentures in 1955 


convertible to stock on payment of $48 cash 
with each $100 debenture 





SPERRY RAND’S VICKERS: 
for investors, a sweetener 





company. In Sperry Rand’s case, Wall 
Street is guessing that exercise of the 
warrants could bring in an extra $30 
million, or even more, on top of the 
initial $110 million. 

Stockholders worried about dilution 
of their equity, too, have less to com- 
plain about in warrants. With con- 
vertibles, the full $110 million might 
eventually be added to equity; with 
warrants the dilution can be a good 
deal less. 

Disrepute. For all their obvious 
advantages, however, warrants have 
been in disrepute in recent years. For 
one thing, such big outstanding war- 
rant issues as Tri-Continental, Atlas 
and Alleghany were the aftermath 
of insolvencies or reorganizations. 
They were simply a device to give 
washed-out stockholders a fighting 
chance to salvage something in cases 
where there was no actual equity for 
them. Only a few years ago a top in- 
vestment banker was openly pro- 
claiming that he would have no truck 
with warrants. “My firm,” asserted he, 
“wouldn’t touch an issue involving 
warrants. As far as I am concerned 
the whole thing smells of reorgani- 
zations, bankruptcies and cheap pro- 
motions.” 

Since that time, the banker has so 
far changed his mind as to participate 
in several flotations involving war- 
rants. Slowly, warrants have regained 
respectability. A roaring bull market 
has turned several of them, notably 
Tri-Continental and Atlas warrants, 
into solid values. The tight money 
situation has made capital-hungry 
corporations less stand-offish about 
the use of them as a sort of premium 
with debenture issues. In the past 
two years such well-known, mid- 
dling-sized companies as Mack Trucks 
and Kerr-McGee have issued war- 
rants along with bonds. The big 
Northspan Uranium bond issue, spon- 
sored by no less venerable an under- 
writing house than Morgan Stanley 
& Co., had warrants attached. 

Improvisation. So Sperry Rand’s 
forthcoming issue was not raising as 
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many eyebrows as it might have four 
or five years ago. Especially has tight 
money tended to make Wall Streeters 
less conservative in such matters. 
Necessity has become the mother of 
improvisation. “As a sweetener,” says 
Merrill, Lynch partner Gillette Mar- 
tin, whose firm is managing the Sperry 
Rand underwriting, “the warrants 
should bring a better price for the 
Sperry Rand issue.” 

Sperry Rand, with its office equip- 
ment and defense businesses growing 
by leaps and bounds, badly needs the 
money. Taking a big leaf out of IBM’s 
success story, Sperry Rand is plan- 
ning to lease, rather than sell, its Uni- 
vac computers on a large scale. This 
takes capital, large amounts of it. In 
the latest fiscal year Sperry Rand’s 
capital expenditures totaled $67 mil- 
lion and will be much higher this year. 

Full Circle. “It all goes to show,” 
said an analyst with 35 years of Wall 
Street experience last month, “that 
nothing ever really changes on Wall 
Street. We thought we’d never again 
have a bull market like 1929’s, and 
we've had a far bigger one. Now war- 
rants are not only coming back but 
are being latched onto by such blue 
chip corporations as Sperry Rand.” 

All this made no one happier last 
month than Sidney Fried, perhaps 
Wall Street’s leading warrant buff: 
“Why,” bubbled he happily, “they’re 
coming out so fast these days I’m 
having trouble keeping up with them. 
Warrants have really come up in the 
world.” 


COAL 


INTERMISSION 


Is the coal boom running out 
of steam, or only taking a 
breather? One big fact: some 
producers are making a little 
gain go a long way. 





“Is THE coal boom slowing down?” 
exclaimed one astonished coal execu- 
tive last month. “Heck, no. The econ- 
omy is maybe, but we’re just stop- 
ping to catch our breath.” 

Slight Ebb. Breathless or not, by 
last month the ebullient optimism 
with which the industry greeted the 
New Year had begun to wane percept- 
ibly. Step by step as the months 
passed, the National Coal Association 
had downgraded its original 532-mil- 
lion ton estimate of 1957 bituminous 
production, last month set its sights 
on a 506-million ton output. That 
would be a 1.2% gain over 1956, but 
the slimmest year-to-year increase 
the industry has had since it made its 
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recovery from the 1954 coal slump. 

The facts were not up-to-the-min- 
ute, but the trend was. One key sign- 
post: far from making gains, by 
midyear bituminous production had 
fallen 1.6% behind the 1956 pace. The 
biggest producers, however, were 
scoring moderate gains in output. And 
what was more important, many were 
turning them into considerably bigger 
profits (see chart). 

Nevertheless, there were signs of a 
slight and unexpected ebb in demand. 
As steel production began to level off, 
the steel industry failed to take the 
additional coal that its normal 
growth would seem to justify. More- 
over, even record shipments to the 
utility industry did not fully offset the 
13-year decline in railroad and retail 
use. For the most part, there were 
only two main strong points in the 
demand picture: the booming utilities, 
and the export market. 

Even at that, there were some dis- 
turbing portents. Much of the slack, 
explained Island Creek’s President 
Raymond Salvatti, “is attributable to 
reduction in users’ inventories.” Once 
this has pared down, the industry 
hopes that orders will pick up smart- 
ly. But before it does, the results may 
show in last half figures. 

One island of doubt was Europe, 
whose imports of coal have done more 
than anything else to put steam in 
coal’s boom. In the first half, Euro- 
pean exports were running at an an- 
nual rate of something like 60 million 
tons. The National Coal Association, 
however. predicted tonnage would 
drop to 53 million tons by the end of 
the year. Reason: a mild winter in 
Europe, which cut coal consumption 
there, built up stockpiles. Privately, 
however, most coal men admitted the 
prediction was conservative, pointed 
out that they are still shipping out five 
million tons a month. A better guess, 
they say, is 58 million tons for 1957. 

Pretty Penny. Despite these un- 
certainties, many of the big coal pro- 
ducers were turning a pretty penny 
on the business they had. Price in- 
creases over the past year alone 
would have given sales a healthy 


boost even without tonnage gains. 
Moreover, new operating efficiencies 
were making each ton more profitable. 
Such diversified outfits as Pittston and 
Eastern Gas & Fuel were able to cash 
in on improved performance of some 
of their hitherto less than prosperous 
non-coal subsidiaries. 

The smaller producers, however, 
were faring less well. Many were 
unable to offset higher costs with in- 
creased efficiency; others, notably 
North American, were hard hit by 
last spring’s disastrous West Virginia 
floods. 

Rear Guard. Making up the rear 
guard for the industry were the an- 
thracite producers, and a sad proces- 
sion it was. If 1957 seemed a fairly 
good year for them, it was only be- 
cause it came on the heels of so many 
bad ones. Altogether, anthracite out- 
put dropped in the first half. Yet not 
so badly that prospering non-coal 
operations did not more than redress 
the balance for some. 

Gains and losses in the profit col- 
umn for the anthracite producers 
actually depended on almost anything 
except coal. Philadelphia & Reading, 
for example, boosted its pretax profit 
60%, but since it was paying federal 
income taxes for the first time since 
1952, its actual net dipped 17%. Mean- 
while Glen Alden, still clutching its 
tax umbrella, proceeded to rack up 
spectacular gains as both its anthra- 
cite and fire engine divisions moved 
into the black. 

But these were unusual situations. 
More normal was what happened to 
the rest of the anthracite crew. What- 
ever luster Hudson Coal’s business 
had in the first six months was more 
than overbalanced by its parent Dela- 
ware & Hudson’s lagging railroad 
operations. Likewise Lehigh Valley 
Coal struggled vainly to hold its own 
in the face of rising costs. 

Pressure Point? Clearly the bitumi- 
nous segment of the industry was on 
some kind of temporary plateau. 
Within the industry last month there 
wefe no qualms that it was anything 
more than that. But it will take until 
winter comes to be sure. 





SOME HOT, 


A little boost in sales went a long way with bituminous coal producers in 1957's first half. 
% For the most part, their gains in profits far outran their gains in soles, with a few conspicuous 
exceptions. Anthracite operators were less well off. 





Pittsburgh Peabody  isiand Eastern Pittston Truax- 
-# Consol. Creek Gas & Fuel Traer* 


SOME COLD 


Six Months — 1957 | 
tam Sales Change 
waa Earnings Change | 
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West — North Phila. & Glen Del & : 
Kentucky American | Reading Alden Hudson Lehigh Valley | 








BITUMINOUS 








*First Quarter Figures Only ANTHRACITE 
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1957 
Mohasco $22.8 
Bigelow-Sanford 18.2 
James Lees 17.0 
Firth 6.0 





WALL-TO-WALL SLUMP Z 


Optimistic predictions notwithstanding, the 
major U.S. rugmakers are still in a slump. 


jarter Sales 
(in millions) 





Second-Quarter Profits 
(per common share) 


1956 1957 1956 
$24.3 $0.002 $0.04 
21.7 0.27 0.84 
179 0.90 0.92 
5.5 0.37 0.36 








HOME FURNISHINGS 


WHERE'S 
PROSPERITY? 


For the carpet industry, pros- 
perity is still very much 
around the corner. 





ALL last year, U.S. carpetmakers were 
sure that they were about to pull 
themselves up from the floor of the 
national economy. Americans, it is 
true, were not buying carpets as fast 
as they were building new homes. But 
carpetmakers took smug satisfaction 
in studies showing that the average 
American usually did not have the 
wherewithal to buy a rug until five 
years after he set up house. That 
meant their boom would only be 
somewhat delayed. Studying past 
housing starts, they agreed that 1957 
would be the year for plush profits. 

This was only one reason rug- 
makers were confidently counting un- 
hatched chickens. Equally promising, 
most of them were moving to the 
South, where low labor costs would 
help put a deeper pile on their prof- 
it margins. James Lees & Sons Co. 
was putting in new facing-yarn facili- 
ties in Georgia. Bigelow-Sanford’s 
new President Lowell B. Weicker ear- 
marked some $3 million to pay mov- 
ing bills to the South. Commented 
Mohasco’s President Herbert Shuttle- 
worth II: “The bottom has been 
reached, and we are on the way up.” 

Frayed Edges. So they seemed to 
be, as industry sales climbed slowly 
but steadily in the first quarter of 
1957. But during the next two months, 
sales dropped sharply. By last month 
it had become clear that the nap was 
wearing off the industry’s brief pros- 
perity. Woven carpet production for 
the first five months of the year had 
run 3% under the same period of 
1956. Tufted carpets, which are made 
on high-speed machines and there- 
fore tend to be more profitable, were 
estimated by some industry executives 
to be off even more sharply. “Maybe 
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by as much as 5%,” says one top rug- 
maker. 

As a result, nearly every major 
carpetmaker suddenly found his sales 
slipping in the second quarter. Even 
James Lees, one of the few mills to 
come through the past years unfrayed, 
reported a slight decline in its vol- 
ume (see table). There were, to be 
sure, exceptions. The Firth Carpet 
Co. managed to boost its sales in the 
five months of this year. But even 
Firth, a spokesman quickly adds, went 
through a “lull in June.” 

The Mystery. The most perplexing 
thing to the rugmakers was the ques- 
tion: Just what had pulled the rug 
from under their sales? There were 
almost as many theories as executives. 
Mohasco’s Shuttleworth blamed it on 
“tight money” and talk about a “hair 
curling” depression which caused re- 
tailers to keep inventories low. 

Firth’s Treasurer William W. Harts 
Jr., on the other hand, blamed the 
slump on the weather. “The early, 
warmer weather sent people out of 
doors,” he argues. “And when you’re 
out of doors you’re not thinking of 
what to do to your floors. As far as 
we can see, that was the only factor 
in the slump.” 

Lees’ President Joseph Lees East- 
wick, in contrast, looks on such state- 
ments as much ado about nothing. 
“It’s certainly nothing to be alarmed 
about,” Eastwick contends. “I’m not 
the least bit pessimistic. In fact, I’m 
sufficiently unalarmed by the decline 
so that I’m not exploring the reasons 
for it.” 

The Road Ahead. What conclusions 
could investors draw from these con- 
tradictory explanations for an un- 
pleasant fact? Only that the slump, 
however hard to account for, was 
harsh reality. 

Nothing dismayed by the slump, 
however, Firth’s Harts was still whis- 
tling merrily in the dark last month. 
“We’re now using the synthetic Ac- 
rilan,” says he, “and I’m sure it will be 
the salvation of the industry. It will 
eventually give us the stability that 
synthetic rubber gave the rubber in- 
dustry.” 


STILL SOLID 


A price boost, says Ideal Ce- 

ment’s Cris Dobbins, is good 

only as far as you can make 
it stick. 


IpeaAL. Cement’s* Cris Dobbins has 
never been a man to look at a silver 
lining when a dark cloud is at hand. 
Some two years ago, with cement de- 
mand skyrocketing, Dobbins gloomily 
cautioned against the dangers of 
overexpansion. Last month, he pro- 
ceeded to tell the New York Society 
of Security Analysts that the indus- 
try’s 1957 profits might well fall short 
of last year’s record. In 1957 operat- 
ing costs were rising faster than 
profits. 

Sticking Point? The ideal solution, 
the cement makers agreed, was an- 
other price increase and Ideal intend- 
ed to make one, but Dobbins was by 
no means certain the hike would stick. 
Lone Star Cement has already an- 
nounced price boosts reflecting the re- 
cent rise in railroad freight rates, but 
industry giant, Universal Atlas, has 
flatly declined to raise prices at all— 
at least not until next year. If Ideal’s 
competitors do not go along, Dobbins 
is frank to admit, he is prepared either 
to backtrack entirely or to qualify the 
new prices with an offer to meet com- 
petition. Like U.S. Steel’s Roger 
Blough, Dobbins clearly believes that 
a price that matches a competitor's is 
a competitive price. 

About the need for a price increase 
there was no doubt at all in Cris 
Dobbins’ mind. Bad weather and the 
extra costs of starting up two new 
cement plants had made Ideal’s first 
half anything but solid: on a 5% de- 
cline in sales, earnings fell 20% (to 
$5.5 million). “It is doubtful now,” 
said Dobbins, “whether prices can be 
increased soon enough to offset in- 
creased costs this year. We are hope- 
ful that we can equal last year’s 
results, but it is still too early to 
predict.” 

Margin for Error. Actually, Ideal 
Cement is far from disaster. Last 
year it boasted a 19.2% profit margin, 
one of the highest in the generally 
high-margin cement industry. Thus 
Ideal can claim to be about as well 
equipped to withstand the upcoming 
pinch on profits as any producer in 
the industry. Even during Ideal’s 
laggard first half, it still boasted the 
second best margin in the industry. 
First: General Portland Cement’s. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
7534; low, 7144. Dividend (1 ): $2 plus 5% 
in stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $2. farnin s 
per share (1956): 32. Total assets: 7 
million. Ticker symbol: IDL. 
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OVERSEAS ENTERPRISE : 





U Pp ... what a difference tt makes! 





BUSINESSMEN : 


Come South and share in the 
ACTIVE, GROWING YEARS of the 
young industrial Southland! 


THOSE EXTRA YEARS do make a difference! It’s 
something to think about when you are plant site 
searching. For places, like people, can “show theit 
age.” You must look to the young to find the 
lively, stepped-up pace of the growing-up years. 

Where can you look today to find an industrial 
opportunity-land having countless natural 
advantages— plus youthful vigor, too? Look South! 
Unlike older industrial areas complacently settled 
down to easy-going maturity, the modern Southland 
is still in the young, exciting, growing-up stage of 
its industrial development. And like a youngster, 
its years of sudden, surging growth lie just ahead. 

There comes to every young and growing region 
a time of phenomenal, adolescent-like development 
to full maturity. This is its era of opportunity — 
the happy, vigorous, growing-up years. That time 
for the South is now. The opportunity is yours. 
Come South now and grow with the young, fast 
growing Southland. 


“Look Ahead —Look South!’ 


Morry A, Wet 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 


All America is growing—but the fast-growing 





youngster of the “‘family” is the || modern South! 












OVERSEAS ENTERPRISE 





OIL-POWERED 
BOOM 


Compared with New York’s 
Big Board, Caracas’ Bolsa is 
strictly odd-lot-sized. But such 
are the dynamics of Venezu- 
ela’s oil prosperity that a 
Bolsa seat is werth more than 
one on the Big Board. 


One day last month in a small room 
on the second floor of Caracas’ Banco 
Central, a group of sleek, well-dressed 
men sipped champagne and posed 
agreeably for photographers. As 
white-jacketed waiters scurried back 
and forth with trays of canapes, a 
dark-haired girl scrawled on a large 
blackboard the words “Terminales 
Maracaibo, Bs 8.80 bid, Bs 8.90 asked” 
(1 B, or bolivar, equals 30c). The 
place was Caracas’ club-like stock 
exchange known as the Bolsa, the 
occasion nothing less than the 100th 
stock listing in the Bolsa’s yeasty 
ten-year history. 

Back in 1947, when Caracas Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials decided 
that primitive financial deals under 
the big ceiba tree on San Francisco 
corner needed updating, they founded 
the Bolsa as a private company, sold 
22 seats, or puestas, for $300 each. 
Last month the Bolsa still sported only 
22 puestas, but the going price had 
skyrocketed to $105,000, up $80,000 
from 1954’s figure, and $25,000 more 
than the latest quoted price for a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Said Hector Estaves Jr., 33, youth- 
ful Bolsa manager: “Venezuela is 
only starting. In this economy, noth- 
ing should come down.” 

Baby Bolsa. The Venezuelan econo- 
my is indeed booming, what with a 
50-50 profit split from such oil com- 
panies as Creole and Shell pouring 
$330 million yearly into the Vene- 
zuelan treasury. Yet the trading 
volume on the Bolsa was hardly such 
as to justify that kind of a price for 
seats. To be sure, in ten years vol- 
ume has jumped over 19 times, from 
$3.9 million in 1947 to an expected 
$80 million this year—but $80 million 
is scarcely a day’s trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Nor are 
brokerage commissions a big induce- 
ment to buy a seat: the Bolsa has 
a sliding scale of not more than 1%. 

Explains one Wall Street expert on 
Venezuela: “Right now nobody has 
enough commissions to justify the 
price of a seat. The Bolsa is still a 
baby, and seat prices represent spec- 
ulation on the probability of gigantic 
future growth.” 
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VENEZUELA’S TIAJUANA OIL FIELD: 


in Lake Maracaibo, the drills were busy 


However expensive a seat may be, 
the Exchange remains, as the Wall 
Streeter says, in many respects an 
infant enterprise. In all of 1956 only 
7,500 transactions took place, although 
single transactions have reached as 
high as 6 million Bs. Many companies 
are family-held; stock in more than 
a few is impossible to buy because no- 
body is willing to sell. The Bolsa also 
lacks such sophisticated refinements 
as puts & calls, ticker tapes, margin 
buying. Observes Manager Estaves: 
“We have yet to gain real public ac- 
ceptance. We are still a small country 
by U.S. standards, and most Vene- 
zuelans would rather put their money 
in real estate.” 

With only 22 seats and 15 really act- 
tively traded stocks out of 100, the 
Bolsa represents a seller’s market of- 
ten indifferent to foreign investment. 
Financiera Venezolana, the Caracas 
subsidiary of Wall Street’s White, 
Weld & Co., rarely accepts foreign ac- 
counts of less than $30,000, and has 
all the business its clerical staff can 
handle. 

In short, Venezuelan brokers sim- 
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CARACAS’ 22-SEAT “BOLSA”: 


ply do not have the incentive to reach 
for business. Says Swiss-born Robert 
Genillard, 30, manager of Financiera: 
“There are only a few triple-A, liquid 
stocks, and usually no broad realign- 
ment of portfolios. As for Americans, 
they either don’t know of opportuni- 
ties or lack the tax incentive to invest 
abroad.” 

Money-Makers. Many an investor in 
Caracas, however, has become rich 
merely by holding on to what he has. 
In July, for instance, of 71 issues 
traded, 40 went up in price, 25 stayed 
the same and only six went down. As 
on Wall Street, blue chips as a group 
have done better than most specu- 
lative stocks. Venezolana de Cemen- 
tos, the country’s leading cement pro- 
ducer and prime blue chip, yields 
4.6%, sold last month for 390 Bs, up 
100 Bs since the beginning of 1957. 
But this rise was only half the story. 

If an investor had purchased, say, 
27 shares of Cementos on June 30, 
1952, they would have cost him some 
$1,900. By last month they would 
have grown through stock dividends 
and options to 60 shares worth better 





on the stock exchange, the bulls were buying 
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than $7,000—a gain of some 270% in 
just five years. 

Fast Pace, Bold Plans. Bargain- 
hunting Bolsa bulls have lately been 
partial to low-priced oil service com- 
panies and closed-end investment 
trusts, collectively the brainchildren 
of Robert Bottome (rhymes with got 
home), 49, New York-born expatriate 
entrepreneur who owns one of the 
largest brokerage firms in town. 

Broker Bottome hopes to attract 
medium-sized investors from Cara- 
cas’ fast-growing middle class. So 
far he has helped organize and market 
such oil-service companies as Bar- 
vensa (1957 low 15, current price 23); 
Servicios Hyrocarb (1957 low 14.40, 
current price 28.50) and Terminales 
Maracaibo (1957 low 2, current price 
8.90) as well as two closed-end in- 
vestment companies, Inverdica and 
Inversora. Says quiet-spoken Bob 
Bottome: “Our outfit is a ‘We-the- 


PRESIDENT PEREZ JIMENEZ: 
a big “if” 


people’ of Venezuela. We're going 
after the man in the street.” 

The “ifs.” As the 100th-stock day 
came to a champagne-spiked close 
last month, the Bolsa still seemed to 
reflect only a rudimentary beginning 
for industrial progress in one of the 
richest per-capita countries in the 
world. Given political stability (Presi- 
dent Marcos Perez Jimenez’ strong- 
arm government may yet face the 
kind of challenge that toppled dic- 
tators Peron in Argentina, Rojas in 
Colombia) and continued oil pros- 
perity, Venezuela could conceivably 
become a small-scale U.S. as far as 
economic prosperity is concerned. 

It is a big “if” but an intriguing 
one. Even with sporadic political un- 
rest and what would be condemned 
as unbridled government extrava- 
gance in the U.S., oil money has kept 
Venezuela’s economic pot briskly 
boiling. White, Weld’s Genillard sums 
it all up neatly: “The margin of er- 
ror in favor of Venezuelan industry 
is colossal.” 
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INDUSTRIAL GASES 


HAPPY 
CONSEQUENCES 





Fast-growing Air Products is 
happily making money out 
of the air. 


“Ipgeas have consequences,” Aristotle 
once observed, a dictum which Leon- 
ard P. Pool, president of Air Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,* is fond of repeating. 

Nearly 20 years ago, Pool, then 
manager of National Cylinder Gas’ 
Detroit district, had an idea which, 
as events proved, was to have com- 
pelling consequences. At the rate 
that oxygen demand was rising, Pool 
figured that shipping the gas in cylin- 
ders weighing five times as much as 
the oxygen they contained was, at 
least for large quantities, not going 
to prove practical very much longer. 

Union Carbide, the U.S.’ leading 
oxygen producer, had solved the 
problem by liquefying the oxygen 
before shipping it, but Pool had an- 
other idea. Why not build oxygen 
generators where oxygen was needed 
and distill the gas out of thin air? 
No man for idle daydreams, Pool and 
a group of friends in 1940 formed a 
new company to produce equipment 
that would do just that. 

Two-Edged Sword. Last month it 
was clear that the consequences of 
Pool’s idea had been both growth 
and profit. Air Products was now 
the U.S.’ largest producer of oxygen 
generating: equipment, topping even 
the Linde Air Products division of 
Union Carbide which prefers to stress 
liquid oxygen. 

Along with such heady company as 
Union Carbide and Air Reduction, 
Air Products last month was in the 
vanguard in the development of one 
of the U.S.’ fastest-growing industrial 
materials. For Pool’s idea proved to 
be something of a two-edged sword. 
Air Products not only cashed in on a 
growing market for oxygen, it helped 
create one far beyond anything even 
Pool had ever dreamed. “During the 
last decade,” says Pool, “oxygen has 
changed from a fine, high-priced 
chemical to a low-priced commodity.” 

Between 1940 and 1956, Air Prod- 
ucts, together with Union Carbide, 
Air Reduction and other competitors, 
succeeded in reducing the cost of 
oxygen from 40c to 12c a hundred 
cubic feet (or even less in large quan- 
tities). As the price dropped, the 
steel, chemical and oil industries be- 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 37; low, 2342. Dividend (1956): 
15c. Indicated 1957 ates 20c. Earnings per 
share (1956) : $1.65. Total assets: $19.4 million. 


gan to use ever-increasing quantities. 

Meanwhile the Armed Forces, al- 
ways a good customer for oxygen, be- 
gan to require even larger amounts 
of liquid oxygen for their guided mis- 
siles. Result: oxygen consumption 
began to skyrocket, shot up from 6 
billion cubic feet in 1940 to 71 billion 
cubic feet last year, may top 78 bil- 
lion cubic feet in 1957. 

Dollars & Cents. The end of oxy- 
gen’s spectacular growth, Pool fer- 
vently believes, is nowhere in sight. 
The growth of oxygen consumption 
by the steel industry alone over the 
next few years promises to be little 
short of spectacular. In their search 
for low-cost ways and means of in- 
creasing their capacity, steelmen have 
learned that the use of oxygen in 
blast furnaces and open hearths can 
raise production sharply without any 
need for building expensive new ca- 
pacity. Beyond this, the low-cost 


AIR PRODUCTS’ POOL: 
out of thin air, fat profits 


oxygen converter method of making 
steel also promises considerable sav- 
ings for the steelmakers and consid- 
erable new business for Air Products. 

Currently Air Products’ steel cus- 
tomers are using 200-250 cubic feet 
of oxygen to every ton of steel they 
produce. “Within a few years,” Pool 
says, “we expect they'll be using two 
to three times that much.” Small 
wonder that Iron Age observed not 
long ago: “The big push for oxygen 
in steelmaking is only beginning.” 

So far, the consequences of Pool’s 
original idea, however, have by no 
means been simply industrial. While 
Air Products common rose from a 
1950 low of 2% to a 1957 high of 
37, its earnings shot up from 2lc a 
share to $1.65. So far at least, fiscal 
1957 (which ends September 30) 
promises to be even better. In the 
first half, Air Products wrapped up 
a $974,000 profit, 156% more than in 
1956, on a 180% increase in sales (to 
$15.2 million). Pool expects to do at 
least as well in the last half. 
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ELECTRICAL GEAR 


BRAIN WORK 


After outpacing its rivals in 
the West Coast's electronic 
boom, Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics had a rude jolt last 
month, But its optimism is 
undimmed. 





EMPLOYEES at Pasadena’s Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp.* say they can 
set their watches by two daily phe- 
nomenon: smog and Fogg. At 1 p.m. 
the smog rolls in from Los Angeles, 
at 9 a.m. Philip S. Fogg arrives at his 
solar-controlled office. As _ board 
chairman of Consolidated Electrody- 
namics,+ Phil Fogg, 54, dotes on elec- 
tronics. The windows, drapes and 
lighting in his office are electronically 
controlled by a master switchboard; 
even the shutters are governed to 
follow the sun. 


If Fogg’s fascination with elec- 
tronics is a trifle overdone, it is under- 
standable. In the last ten years his 
“CEC,” which began “by accident,” 
has led Los Angeles’ burgeoning elec- 
tronics industry in sales growth. While 
the billings of electronics companies 
in that area have soared ten times 
(to $1 billion last year), CEC’s sales 
have swollen well over 20 times. In 
turning out a wide assortment of 
some 200 different kinds of instru- 
ments and automatic controls for in- 
dustry and the military, CEC last year 
racked up a 46% sales boost (to $25 
million), earned $1.35 a share vs. 85c 
the year before. While unfilled orders 
stood at $8.8 million (a 79% hike over 
1955), a record $29.4 million in new 
orders flooded in, 47% more than the 
year before. 


The New Look. At the halfway 
mark this year, Fogg’s CEC was still 
rolling along in high gear: sales were 
up 41% over 1956’s first half, earnings 
up 60%. For a while it looked to Phil 
Fogg as though CEC might go on to 
chalk up $35 million in sales in 1957, 
net as much as $2 a share. Last month, 
however, Fogg was obliged to revise 
his ideas about that. Reason: “The 
uncertainty in the aircraft industry, 
where nobody knows whether he’s 
coming or going.” With a number of 
his aircraft contracts “held up,” Fogg 
trimmed his prediction to some $32 
million in sales, earnings of about 
$1.75 a share. On Wall Street’s Big 
Board (which listed CEC only last 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
5434; low, 31144. Dividend (1956): 50c. Indi- 
cated 1957 povent: 80c. Earnin Fg share 
(1956): $1.35. Total assets: $29. million. 
Ticker symbol: CEC. 


tNot to be confused with New York’s Con- 
solidated Electronics Industries Corp. 
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CEC’S FOGG: 
a business by accident 


May), the news sent CEC spilling 
down four points in one day. 

Phil Fogg, of course, counts the set- 
back as only temporary. His estimates 
do not include a contract involving 
“several million dollars” with Douglas 
Aircraft for a magnetic tape instru- 
mentation system. Moreover, he says, 
only 30%-35% of CEC’s business is 
with the military. Thus he claims that 
as the aircraft industry makes the 
switch from manned aircraft to mis- 
siles, CEC is bound to prosper: 
“Missiles require three-to-four times 
as much instrumentation as manned 
aircraft does.” 

Even so, Fogg still does a consider- 
able business with the aircrafts in 
subcontracts that, in the Pentagon’s 
present state of mind, can conceivably 
be snatched away overnight. It is, 
however, a specter that haunts Philip 
Shearer Fogg not at all. 

Not As a Stranger. Chairman Fogg’s 
CEC is no stranger to change. Set up 
by Herbert Hoover Jr. in 1937 as 
Consolidated Engineering Corp., an 
affiliate of his United Geophysical Co., 
CEC first concentrated on designing 
seismic instruments for United. But 
in 1940 it won an Air Force contract 
to develop instruments for flight- 
testing the B-19, went on to pioneer 
the mass spectrometer, a new kind of 
chemical analytical instrument, which 
CEC thought would provide clues to 
oil-bearing sub-surface strata. 

That was where CEC’s happy “acci- 
dent” occurred. Oil exploration firms 
were apathetic about the spectrom- 
eter, but a modified version proved 
to be a bonanza for science, medicine 
and industry. Later, oil refineries 
snapped up a further modification of 
the spectrometer, which could detect 
gas leaks so minute as to require 300 
years to fill a thimble. Today 95% 


of all U.S. refineries have CEC gas 
detectors. 

When Herbert Hoover Jr. bowed out 
of CEC in 1945, the presidency fell to 
Executive Vice President Fogg, a Phi 
Beta Kappa (Stanford, Harvard) and 
onetime chief statistician at Rand 
McNally, investment analyst at Tri- 
Continental Corp. and business pro- 
fessor at Caltech (where he helped 
design the first telescope with an 
aluminized lens, forerunner of the 
type used on Mt. Palomar). At Cal- 
tech, Fogg had helped out part time as 
CEC’s assistant treasurer at $25 a 
month (current salary: $25,000 a 
year). 

Money & Brains. Under Chairman 
Fogg and President Hugh Colvin, 40, 
CEC has regularly plowed back a 
hefty 10%-15% of net sales into re- 
search, engineering and development, 
some two-to-three times the average 
for the electronics industry, and more 
money than CEC nets each year. Yet 
since 1952, its return on book value 
has risen from 10.5% to 15%. In 
the same time CEC has ranged far 
afield from spectrometers, refractom- 
eters and oscilloscopes to electronic 
brains. 

In 1954 CEC set up a computer di- 
vision, retaining 36% ownership and 
offering the rest to stockholders with 
the warning that they might “lose 
everything.” Named _ ElectroData 
Corp., the division came up with the 
Datamatic, a medium-priced ($130,- 
000-$250,000) digital computing sys- 
tem, which not only proved a whale 
of a success as a brain, but a tiger- 
by-the-tail as a business. Unable to 
afford the tremendous running ex- 
penses and losing $600,000-$700,000 a 
year, last year CEC sold its 36% in- 
terest in ElectroData to Detroit’s Bur- 
roughs Corp., on the basis of one Bur- 
roughs share for two CEC shares. 
Thus CEC came away with 162,500 
Burroughs shares worth $7 million. 
Selling the shares would have meant 
a $4.5-million capital gain for CEC, 
but instead Fogg has held onto the 
bulk of them as an investment that 
contributes some $80,000 a year in 
dividends, looks upon the Burroughs 
stock as a rich vein of hidden assets. 

Despite the slight downgrading on 
the year’s prospects, Phil Fogg is de- 
termined to “find a way to give stock- 
holders a break.” It may, he says, 
take the form of a dividend hike (from 
10c a quarter to possibly 15c) or per- 
haps even a stock split (CEC has 
already split once, in 1951). Says Phil 
Fogg: “The lifeblood of the electronics 
industry continues to flow from the 
research lab, but leadership and per- 
haps even survival will be determined 
during the next ten years on mastery 
of the fundamentals learned in the 
economics classroom.” 
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AIRCRAFT 


HOW MUCH 
PADDING? 


With Pentagon parsimony 

putting a crimp in spending, 

the planemakers are cherish- 
ing their backlogs. 


“It’s going to hurt,” said a big plane- 
maker late last month, looking at 
the latest spate of cutbacks in defense 
spending. “But look at my backlog 
of orders.” In Wall Street and Air- 
plane Alley alike, there was plenty of 
looking. 

Defiated Cushion. The view was 
highly uneven. Just when North 
American Aviation* was all but sure 
to set new alltime records for the 
year in sales and earnings, its future 
prospects were melting away. The 
first big blow came early this year 
when Chairman James H. (“Dutch”) 
Kindelberger, 62, got news that North 
American’s F-107 fighter would be 
passed over by the Pentagon in favor 
of Republic’s F-105. Then in mid-July 
came the decision to pass over North 
American’s Navaho guided missile in 
favor of Northrop’s Snark. 

Both losses cut deep into North 
American’s backlog, which was al- 
ready down 31% at last report to 
$873 million, or less than a year’s 
sales at this present pace. Still in- 
cluded in that figure was some $126 
million in Navaho contracts, most of 
which would be lost when severance 
accounting is completed. 

The backlog bogy has not af- 
fected all planemakers alike, and 
few of them as sorely as Dutch Kin- 
delberger (see chart). Boeing, for 
example, still boasts forward orders 
representing nearly three years’ busi- 
ness, and General Dynamics, Douglas, 
United Aircraft and Lockheed still 
have enough orders on the books to 
keep them busy for two years. 

There was also a big difference in 
the orders themselves. North Ameri- 
can is almost entirely dependent on 
military orders; such outfits as 
Douglas and Boeing are not. Though 
Douglas Aircraft’s Don Douglas has 
also had his share of military can- 
cellations (e.g., for the Air Force’s 
C-132 transport, the Navy’s A4D-3 
attack bomber), nearly half of his 
$2-billion backlog is composed of 
solid commercial orders for jet air- 
craft. At Boeing, nearly one-quarter 
of President William Allen’s $2.8 


*Traded NYSE. Price renee (1957): high, 
39145; low, 24. Dividend (1956): $1.92%5 (ad- 
justed for yg stock spuit)® Indicated 
1957 payout: $2.00. Earnings ped share (1956): 

a assets: $391.5 million. Ticker sym- 
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—__ BACKLOG BLUES 


How are aircraft makers faring? One important fest is the size of their 
unfilled orders. These range all the way from Boeing, with sufficient orders 
on hand fo keep its plants busy for 34 months at 1956 output rates, to 
North American with just 1] months work on order. 





Backlog in Months 
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Lockheed 


billion backlog is for his 707 com- 
mercial jet alone. 

Appearance & Reality. Thus when 
investors eventually get reports on 
the planemakers’ full year’s showing, 
appearances are apt to be deceiving. 
On the face of it, North American, for 
example, will seem the very picture 
of health. For the first nine months 
of its fiscal year (ending September 
30), Dutch Kindelberger’s firm re- 
ported sales up 47% to $937 million, 
net up 19% to $26.6 million—both new 
peaks. Forecast Kindelberger: “We'll 
probably close our year with the best 
record in the history of the company.” 

But Wall Street is bent on getting 
news of something else: North Amer- 
ican’s backlog, which is expected to 
have melted even further. Such an 
important minus sign would make 
this year’s records seem poor balm 
indeed. 


Boeing —s_ General 


NAA’S KINDELBERGER: 
appearances were deceiving 





{ | i 
United Dougtas 


North 
Ameri 


AIRCRAFT 


SECOND 
THOUGHTS 


Even a big backlog is no bar 
to worry, as witness Boeing’s 
Bill Allen. 


Tue reverse side of North American’s 
coin is Boeing Airplane Co.’s* impres- 
sive $2.8-billion backlog, the indus- 
try’s largest. But President William M. 
Allen is not without his worries. Mak- 
ing up the bulk of his $1-billion sales 
last year, and of his fat backlog, were 
orders for his B-52 Stratofortress. 
Until now, the B-52 has been the 
backbone of the U.S.’ intercontinental 
striking might. But a new plane has 
loomed on the horizon: the far faster, 
far cheaper B-58 Hustler, made by 
General Dynamics’ Convair division. 
Stretch-outs have now slowed down 
output of the B-52 and its companion 
plane, the KC-135 tanker. And Boe- 
ing’s backlog of orders for the B-52 is 
not immune to possible cancellations 
later. 

But last month Bill Allen got some 
good news that might well ease at 
least some of his worries. From the 
Air Force came a $139.3-million con- 
tract for Boeing’s Bomarc anti-air- 
craft missile, the first quantity order 
for a major pilotless craft to be 
awarded since Northrop won a $73- 
million order for its Snark. A ram- 
jet missile with a reported speed of 
1,400 mph and range of 250 miles, the 
Bomare is slated for use in early 
warning air defense units. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): hi 
6114; low, 373g. Dividend (1956): $1.25 ~ 4 
2% in stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1. Earn- 
—- per share (1956): $4.82. Total assets 

19 million. Ticker symbol: BA. 
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SOFT DRINKS 


BOTTLES UP! 


Of the big soft drink makers 

only little Dr. Pepper is lag- 

ging in this year’s prosperity 

—and even it has a plausible 
excuse. 





THE earnings of major soft drink manu- 
facturers have been bubbling mer- 
rily so far in 1957. Whatever the 
headaches of other industries, the 
syrup & carbonation brigade has been 
content in the knowledge that U/S. 
citizens were pouring more pop down 
their throats than ever before. Last 
month the National Bottlers Gazette 
happily estimated that bottle sales 
would be up 6%-8% in this year 
over 1956. At that rate, Americans 
were guzzling soda pop at the rate of 
200 bottles per head per year. 

Giant Coca-Cola, which in 1956 
easily outsold Pepsi-Cola and Canada 
Dry combined, last month was still 
comfortably king of the soft-drink 
mountain.* President William E. 
Robinson reported that Coca-Cola’s 
earnings were up to $3.44 a share for 
the first six months from last year’s 
$3.16 and that a new gallonage record 
had been reached in syrup sales. 


Bottle Battle. Pepsi-Cola was effer- 
vescing again after a somewhat flat 
1956. Pepsi reported an increase in 
earnings to 85c a share from last 
year’s 73c. Said President Herbert L. 
Barnet: “We'll be well above 1955— 
a record year.” Some of the new 
strength came from the force with 
which Pepsi threw itself into the bottle 
battle that Coke started in 1955. New- 
est weapon: a 6%-ounce competitor 
to Coke’s traditional tiny handful. 
Important, too, is Pepsi’s fast-growing 
overseas market, where the newest 
twist is ah experimental uncarbo- 
nated orantfe drink. 

Pepsi’s erabryo orange is a tentative 
approach ‘to flavor diversification, 
several col#rs of the rainbow behind 
Canada Dr}, which is bottling every- 
thing thes days except cola drinks 
and ships. ‘Chairman Roy W. Moore 
Sr. reported that the company’s earn- 
ings had b¢unced brightly to 98c for 
the nine m»nths ending June 30 from 
last year’s ;75c. Contributing to the 
improvemest was the company’s new 
line of flavors and its hard liquor 
business, particularly the new Canada 
Dry bourbens. 


Dr. Peppe’ Time? Columbus, Geor- 
gia’s Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown, Diet- 
Rite, Nehi, Par-T-Pak) was right in 
there pitchjng. It reported an 11% 

t 


' 
*Sales, 1956 :'Coca-Cola, 


3.3 million; Pep- 
si, $97.0 million; Canada 


ry, $77.6 million. 
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POP PROSPERITY 


So far this year, Americans have 
been prying the caps off soft drinks 
at a record rate. Result: rising 
first-half profits for four of the in- 
dustry's Big Five. 





First Six Months 


1957 1956 
Coca-Cola $3.44 $3.16 
Pepsi-Cola 85 73 
Canada Dry* 98 75 
Nehi Corp. 67 60 
Dr. Pepper 32 61 


*Canada Dry figures for nine months ending 
June 30 











profit increase for the six months, to 
67c a share. 

Only Dallas’ venerable Dr. Pepper 
was going against the industry’s grain. 
President Leonard Green blamed the 
plunge in earnings from last year’s 
6lc to 32c on unusually cool weather 
and even more on heavy outlays for 
advertisements and expanding mar- 
kets. For Dr. Pepper, the question is: 
In and out of weather can Dr. Pep- 
per’s costly advertising draw new fans 
for its product? Says Green: “Just 
wait for the third-quarter figures!” 


DISTILLERS 


FOILED AGAIN 


Tired of giving something for 

nothing, National Distil 

will junk costly decanters 

for plain old gift-wrapped 
bottles. 


To GciveE a lift to liquor sales at Christ- 
mas, many a big distiller has been 
offering its top brands in handsome 
gift decanters as well as in the famil- 
iar carry-home bottle. Consumers 
were delighted; in most cases the 
decanters were on the house, sold at 
the same price as the bottle. Theoreti- 
cally, customers could put them on 
display at home, refill them as needed 
(though few did). But the dealer was 
somewhat less enchanted. To him an 
unsold decanter at holiday’s end 
meant only that he was stuck with a 
fancy bottle. 

In Manhattan last month, National 
Distillers Products, the liquor di- 
vision of President John Bierwirth’s 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp.,* 
second-biggest in the industry, moved 
to repeal the decanters and bring back 
the good old days. To National, ex- 
pensive decanters make no sense; 


*Traded NYSE. Price + A high 
281%; low, 235g. Dividend (1 lus 2% 
in stock. Indicated 1957 pa an ‘st rnings 
per share (1956): $2.11. Total assets: $428.4 
million. Ticker symbol: DR. 


their business is whiskey. So when, to 
the tune of Pomp and Circumstance, 
National took the wraps off its 1957 
Christmas package line, there was 
nary a decanter around. Instead, Na- 
tional’s Old Grand Dad and Old 
Taylor appeared in regular bottles, 
but boxed in gold foil packages and 
tied with red & green ribbons. 

With the rest of the industry indi- 
cating similar plans, National has al- 
ready invested $1 million in box & 
foil packaging machinery, figures it 
will cost $3.5 million to wrap up this 
years Yule line. It remains to be 
seen if bargain-hunting consumers 
will consider National’s money well 
spent. 


DRUGS 


DOUBLE DOSE 


In picking up White Labora- 

tories, Schering Corp.’s Fran- 

cis Brown accomplished two 
objects with one shot. 


At first look, the deal seemed to be 
a nice shot in the arm for an already 
lively patient. In buying White Lab- 
oratories, a sizable ethical and pro- 
prietary drugmaker (Aspergum, 
Chooz and laxative Feen-A-Mint), 
dynamic Schering Corp.* was picking 
up a neat proprietary complement to 
its own lively ethical drug line. 

Extra Dividend. But there was a 
bonus in the deal for Schering’s 
President Francis Brown that few 
bystanders were likely to miss. White 
is not only a tidy business (1956 sales: 
$12.8 million) and a tidy earner 
(1956 net: $1.7 million). It is also 
closely held (230 shareholders). And 
the deal, which involves exchange of 
412,000 new shares of Schering com- 
mon (after a 2-for-1 split), plus 
270,000 shares of new $1.50 cumula- 
tive voting preferred, creates a large, 
new—and presumably friendly—bloc 
of Schering stockholders. 

Few Wall Streeters were likely to 
see Schering’s new merger as other 
than a sequel to another big piece of 
news that broke last June. Asked to 
explain his suddenly revealed ac- 
quisition of 150,000 Schering shares, 
8.5% of the total outstanding, Revlon 
Inc.’s suave President Charles Rev- 
son replied that it was “just an 
investment.” Wall Street thought 
otherwise. Its conclusion: Revson was 
gunning for control of Schering. 

It would be no wonder if he were. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): me. 
9644; low, 4844 ag (1956): $1. 75. In- 
dicated ist 7 payout . Earnings per share 
(1956) ‘otal = 


ets: 5.5 million. 
Ticker aes: SRG. 
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Since Schering shares were auctioned 
off by the Alien Property Custodian 
in 1952, Schering has blazed a lus- 
trous trail across the investment 
heavens. With earnings up from 89c 
per share in 1954 to $6.04 in 1956, 
Schering’s common has executed a 
near-vertical climb, from 11% to 
96142. Its return on invested capital is 
also of stellar proportions: a lusty 
51%. 

Friendly Hands. Before the merger 
news, Revson’s 150,000 shares made 
him Schering’s biggest stockholder. 
After it is consummated (providing 
stockholders approve), addition of 
the new preferred, which will vote 
equally with the common, will water 
that down to 7.1%. Thus the White 
group, operating mainly through a 
voting trust, will control 16.3% of 
Schering’s votes, or comfortably more 
than twice as many votes as Charlie 
Revson can muster. 

To many an amused bystander, 
it looked last month as though Charlie 
Revson’s bid for control of Schering 
had likely hit a fatal snag—if stock- 
holders set their seal on the deal. 


BAKING 


LESS LEAVEN 


Continental Baking’s Laugh- 
lin isn’t satisfied with it, but 
that is what he’s got. 


“My FRIENDS in Wall Street look at me 
with rather a jaundiced eye,” says 
R. Newton Laughlin. “They just can’t 
get excited about a business that nets 
less than 10c on the sales dollar.” By 
that yardstick, Laughlin’s Continental 
Baking Co.,* the U.S.’ No. One bread 
baker, is not even close to having 
financial men’s regard. Last year his 
company netted only 2.64c on each 
dollar of its $284.2 million sales. 

Thin Slice. As an_ industrialist, 
Laughlin thus has to accept far less 
than half a loaf, and he does not like 
it. This month he is doing something 
about it. His new recipe for Conti- 
nental: automation. At Indianapolis 
early this month he will open a new, 
highly-automated $1l-million bakery 
where five men will turn out some 
6,000 loaves each hour, a job once done 
by 34. On the héels of it will come a 
similar “look, Ma, no hands” plant at 
Tulsa, and eventually others. 

There is no secret why Laughlin is 
pushing automation: last year labor 
costs ate up 34c of every dollar Con- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
3334; low, 293g. Dividend (1 ): $2. Indicated 
1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1956): 
oe i assets: $95.3 million. Ticker sym- 
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DRUGMAKER BROWN: 
one shot, two pigeons 


tinental took in. And that was not 
good: on average, the baking and 
milling industry’s direct labor cost 
runs to 23.3%. 

But Laughlin thinks that his Wall 
Street friends miss an important point 
about Continental: “They forget that 
we set-new sales peaks every year.” 
And so it does. In 1957's first six 
months, Continental’s sales rose 10% 
to $150.5 million, putting it well on 
its way to another revenue record for 
the full year. But there was a catch: 
Continental’s net earnings were off 
2% (to $3.4 million). 

Old Story. Sliding profits, at least 
in terms of revenues, are an old story 
to Laughlin. A decade ago, Continen- 
tal earned no less than 6c on the sales 
dollar. This year it will probably 
make only 2.5c. 

But there is still another fundamen- 
tal problem facing Laughlin that no 
mechanical ingenuity can solve: de- 
clining public interest in his main 
product, bread. For more than a gen- 
eration, U.S. consumption of wheat 























SALES: $284.2 MILLION 





flour has been dropping. Where in 
1935 per capita consumption was 159 
pounds, by 1945 it was down to 151 
pounds, and latest estimates put it at 
only 121 pounds. 

New Directions. This is a problem 
it takes money to solve, and Conti- 
nental is spending it. For every dollar 
the big baker nets, it spends two ad- 
vertising its product (e.g., Wonder 
Bread: “Builds strong bodies 12 
ways’). But Laughlin, who began 
with Continental in 1927 greasing pans 
and has bossed the company since 
1952, has also bent with the wind. Two 
years ago Continental went off on a 
tangent to buy Morton Frozen Foods, 
thus launching out into fruit pies. For 
weight-control faddists Laughlin now 
has a premium loaf called Profile that 
virtually reaches into waistline-con- 
scious shoppers’ pocketbooks for an 
additional 6c a loaf at retail. He also 
is test-marketing another loaf called 
Staff, aimed at the growing geriatrics 
market. 

By thus setting off in new direc- 
tions, Laughlin hopes to rejuvenate 
Continental Baking itself. Says he: 
“We're essential to the economy, and 
we deserve to make a good profit. But 
nobody is going to make it for us. 
We've got to devise the ways and 
means ourselves.” 


RUBBER 


HIGH PRESSURE 


Thanks to its best customer, 
Goodyear boasts the rubber 
industry’s greatest bounce. 


In Akron, Ohio the hottest thing on 
wheels during the first half of 1957 
was the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.* President Edwin J. Thomas made 
that clear last month when he re- 
vealed that Goodyear’s sales for the 
first half were up 5.5%, to $721 million. 
Profits were rolling in at an even 
faster pace: at $35.9 million, they were 
up a walloping 17.2%, the biggest 
first-half gain among the Big Four 
tiremakers. 

Even more promising, there was 
new bounce in Goodyear’s profit mar- 
gins. As Thomas took pains to point 
out, Goodyear had brought 5c out of 
every sales dollar down to net, up 
from 4.5c a year ago, and the highest 
percentage in Goodyear’s history. 

It was no secret where much of 
Goodyear’s high horsepower came 
from: fast-paced Chrysler Corp., all of 
whose tire needs Goodyear supplies. 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
9514; low, 7034. Dividend (1956): $2.40 plus 
% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $2.40 plus 


stock. Earnings per share (1956): $6.03. Total 
assets: $888 million. Ticker symbol: GT 
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How to move material faster and 
cheaper is a two-way challenge: to 
you who own the material—and to 
Clark to provide methods and 
machines that solve the problem. 
Scrutinize your handling system— 
then talk to Clark. 


Clark Equipment 
Company 
Buchanan, Michigan. M4‘) UD 1. 0 


CLARK 














Have You Seen This Prize- 
Winning FORBES Book... 


“The Best Things 
in Life” ? 


HARRY HEPNER shows you how 
to outwit your worries and develop 
a capacity to enjoy life—in his book 
that won the B. C. Forbes Prize 
Book Award, “THE BEST THINGS 
IN LIFE.” Hailed as another “Peace 
of Mind.” Once you read a copy, 
you'll want extras to share with your 
friends. On sale at leading book 
stores, $3.95, or direct from pub- 
lisher. 





For your copy of Harry Hepner’s 
“The Best Things in Life” simply 


HerE we go again. The nation is 
off to another round of wage-price 
increases and the mimeograph ma- 
chines are being worked overtime 
by labor and management, each 
pointing the finger of blame at the 
other. The cross-fire of accusations 
has become so much of a pattern, 
year after year since 1950, that it 
behooves one to suspect that both 
sides are simply putting on an act 
for a gullible public. 

This kind of powder-puff battle 
is particularly characteristic of the 
United Steel Workers and the steel 
industry. It invariably starts out 
with an announcement by USS. 
Steel that its prices are going up. 
Then, in the true-blue tradition of 
good public relations, the apologiz- 
ing for such an “anti-social” act 
begins. 

There was a time when the busi- 
nessman was not ashamed to justify 
price increases on the grounds of 
sheer capitalist economics. if the 
demand will sustain a price hike, 


follow the dictates of good old 
Adam Smith, the free-enterprise 
disciple, and charge what the mar- 


still happens, but for some reason 


camouflaging its motives. 

In the case of the steel industry, 
the blame for the successive series 
of price boosts over the last ten 
years has been pinned on the union. 
The argument is that if the unions 


raise its prices even though the de- 
mand for steel is running at a near 


Simple Simon economics that edi- 
torial writers can easily sink their 


public opinion immediately take to 
their typewriters in defense of the 
hapless corporations. 

Now comes the union’s turn. 
Having learned a few tricks from 


leaders, pumped and primed by a 
coterie of propaganda experts, be- 
gin their counter-offensive. Here, 


= LABOR RELATIONS 


Annual Cross-Fire 


then the role of entrepreneur is to 


ket will bear. This is exactly what 


management feels the need for 


did not press for wage boosts, the 
industry would not be forced to 


record high. This is the kind of 


teeth into, and the moulders of 


the managerial tub-thumpers, labor 





the AFL—did 
not deem it 
necessary to 
indulge _ in 
verbal  flip- 
flops to ex- 
plain wage 
demands. 
Gompers once 
said that the 
objective of labor as to wage in- 
creases could be summed up in one 
word: “more!” 

Today that objective hasn’t 
changed ‘one iota. In keeping with 
traditional economic theory, every 
group endeavors to get the maxi- 
mum share of the community’s 
wealth, and the consumer, through 
his resistance to prices, and person- 
al taste in goods or services, brings 
about a balance in supply and de- 
mand. Right now consumers’ re- 
sistance to rising prices is stil' low, 
so industry keeps nudging its price 
schedules upward. By the same 
token, unions are finding manage- 
ment not averse to wage hikes. As 
long as labor costs can be added 
to the price of the product—and a 
little more—the businessman would 
be read out of the capitalist fra- 
ternity if he didn’t take advantage 
of this enviable situation. And the 
union leader who doesn’t keep 
pressing for more pay and more 
fringes would be quickly busted 
back to the status of a dues-paying 
rank-and-filer. 

But apparently it’s gauche to talk 
in terms of economic theory and 
practice. So labor’s answer to man- 
agement’s accusations that it is 
wage raises alone that cause prices 
to rise is stuffed with the same kind 
of nonsense and balderdash. Avid 
notes are written to the “Letters to 
the Editor” columns of prominent 
newspapers. 

Wage increases can easily be ab- 
sorbed, they say, because the in- 
dustry (steel, autos, etc.) is earn- 
ing tremendous profits. And these 
profits should be used, not to fur- 
nish a return to investors, not for 
replacement and expansion, but for 
more pay to workers. 


Lawrence Stessin 









































































































































return this ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. too, there was a time when the So it goes, year after year, with 
add 3% sales tax) and your name union leader—witness Samuel nobody—but nobody—even at- 
and address to: Gompers, the founding father of tempting to call a spade a spade. 


















FORBES Inc. Editor’s Note: With this column, Mr. Stessin ends a 12-year association 
e with Forses Magazine to become head of a foreign mission sponsored 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. jointly by New York University and The State Department. His initial 
H7005 assignment will be to set up a program of business administration in Israel. 
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DRUGS 


TREADING 
ON EGGS 


Makers of the new flu serum 

are taking a big gamble. Will 

they strike it rich—or find 

their vaccine a drug on the 
market? 


In THE laboratories of six of the na- 
tion’s top ethical drugmakers this 
week, technicians were busy break- 
ing fertile chicken eggs, drawing out 
a precious liquid: the Asiatic flu vac- 
cine developed by the National In- 
stitute of Health.* To many a Wall 
Street sideliner, it appeared that if 
the drugmakers’ lab men were break- 
ing eggs, the manufacturers them- 
selves were treading on them. 

Unknown Odds. The risk is this: 
that in pouring millions into the 
vaccine—Merck & Co.’s Sharpe & 
Dohme division alone has invested 
about $2 million in serum manufac- 
ture—the drug companies are taking 
a brave gamble. Surgeon General 
Leroy E. Burney believes that an 
epidemic of Asiatic flu is a “definite 
probability” for the U.S. this fall. But 
no one can be sure beforehand. 

If an epidemic does not occur, the 
six companies (Sharpe & Dohme, 
American Cyanamid’s Lederle Labo- 
ratories, Allied Laboratories’ Pitman- 
Moore, Vick Chemical’s National 
Drug, Eli Lilly, Parke, Davis) may 
well find themselves left holding not 
only a lot of useless eggshells but 
millions of useless doses, worth mil- 
lions of dollars, as well. 

What has induced the drugmakers 
to invest so much time—it takes 60 
days to incubate each virus, manu- 
facture the serum, test it—and money 
on such an uncertain outcome? Pub- 
lic spirit, for one thing; hope of profit, 
for another. Increasingly, drug man- 
ufacturing ‘has become a speculative 
business. Probably two thirds of 
postwar drug sales come from prod- 
ucts developed since World War II, 
and the manufacturer who gets to 
the market first with a new discovery 
hopes that, like Eli Lilly with the 
Salk vaccine, he will hit the jackpot. 

Four of the vaccine makers— 
Sharpe & Dohme, Pitman-Moore, 
Lederle, National Drug—have a hedge 
against an epidemicless fall in the 
shape of contracts with the armed 
services for flu vaccine. All but 
Parke, Davis are already in produc- 
tion, and both Sharpe & Dohme and 
Lederle are now making more than 


*To make the vaccine, a live virus is in- 
jected into an embryonated egg, incubated 
for more than a month. 
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EXTRACTING FLU SERUM: 
will it prove to be a shell game? 


one million doses a week apiece. By 
month’s end, more than ten million 
doses will have been made available 
to soldiers, sailors, airmen, civilians. 

Psychological Factor. The drug mak- 
ers frankly hope that fear of a flu 
epidemic will drive the public to 
doctors for shots even if no epidemic 
develops. But will it? So far the 
demand has been apathetic. Worried 
by this, the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice is flooding publicity channels with 
releases re-iterating that 20,000- 
25,000 cases of Asiatic flu had been 
tabulated by mid-August, that an 
epidemic might flare up anywhere in 
the U.S. at any moment, that once 
the flu is contracted, medical science 
can do little to fight it. 

Best possible outcome for every- 
one: no epidemic, but inoculations 
aplenty. 


SERVEL’S RUTHENBURC: 
searching for stability 


APPLIANCES 


GOODBYE TO 
SERVEL 


It was the end of the line last 
month for the once-proud 
appliance name of Servel. 





Not so many years ago Evansville, 
Indiana’s Servel, Inc.* was one of the 
U.S.’ best-known names in appliances. 
Its rrewar sales volume of some $30 
million a year placed it just under the 
industry giants where it had carved 
a solid niche for itself as the largest 
maker of gas-powered refrigerators. 

But after World War II Servel’s dis- 
tribution system started to crack up. 
The gas utility companies, once its 
most aggressive salesmen, began to 
turn their backs on Servel. On top 
of that, cases of gas poisoning blamed 
on older Servel appliances jolted the 
company’s product acceptance. 

In the decade after World War II, 
Servel became one of U.S. industry’s 
most-diagnosed invalids. Two trouble- 
shooters were called in to try saving 
the company. The first, appliance 
salesman Welton Paul Jones, soon 
gave up in despair. He was followed 
into Servel’s executive suite by pro- 
duction expert Duncan Cameron 
Menzies. Menzies tried emphasizing 
a supplementary line of electrical ap- 
pliances, pushed Servel’s air-condi- 
tioning line and got defense contracts. 

But, for all of Menzies’ brave fore- 
casts, Servel’s appliance business still 
floundered. In 1954 Servel lost a 
whopping $8 million, in 1955 $4 mil- 
lion, last year $1.8 millon. The straw 
that broke Servel’s back was the 1956- 
57 appliance slump brought on by 
high production and low sales. 

After losing a further $750,000 in 
the first half of 1957, Menzies and 
Chairman Louis Ruthenburg threw 
in the sponge. Last month they sold 
Servel’s successful air-conditioning 
division to Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co. for $4 million and began scouting 
buyers for Servel’s sprawling, 1.3- 
million-square-foot Evansville plant. 

It was not, however, quite the end 
of the line for Servel as a corporate 
entity. Fortified with some $10 million 
in cash, Menzies and Ruthenburg an- 
nounced they were in the market for 
“one or more businesses of a stable 
character and with a demonstrated 
earning capacity.” That way they 
hoped to salvage something from 
a last remaining major asset: a tax 
loss carry-forward of $17 million. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
54%; low, 24%. Dividend (1956): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): d$1.16. Total assets: $18.6 million 
Ticker symbol: SE 
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EXPERIENCE 


is the best feature 


Management men say experience 
put Rohr on top in major aircraft 
components. For, at Rohr there’s 
more than vast experience in de- 
Sign, engineering and production 
...there’s the vital know-how to 
conceive and construct ingenious 
machines that build better prod- 
ucts at lower cost. 








Long experience has led to Rohr’s 
world leadership in the design and 
production of ready-to-install 
power packages for airplanes. 
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Rohr also leads in advanced structures 
programs such as design and production 
of high strength weldments. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





Main Plont and Headquarters: Chula Vista, 
Calif. * Plant: Riverside, Calif. * Assembly 
Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington 


ELITE 











This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 
4 solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


$100,000,000 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


4Y,°% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


Dated August 15, 1957 Due August 15, 1987 





Price 100% 
plus accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in those States in which the 
undersigned m2» legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Sein Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Tideoas Bosthen’ 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner& Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Anges o 1997 White, Weld & Co. 































MEAT PACKING 


ANOTHER LEAN 
YEAR 


1957 looks like a lean and 
hungry year for the meat 








packers. So much so that two 
of the steadiest payers have 
just passed dividends. 






Bap news is hardly a novelty for meat 
packers. Giant Armour & Co. has paid 
no cash dividends since 1948. Even 
industry leader Swift & Co. had to dip 
into surplus last year to pay its faith- 
fully maintained dividend. Though 
1956 brought record prosperity to 
most of U.S. industry, for meat pack- 
ers it was one of the worst years in 
recent memory. 

Through it all, nevertheless, a hand- 
ful of smaller packers continued to 
thrive. One standout was Waterloo, 
Iowa’s Rath Packing Co., whose divi- 
dend record stretched to 1929. 

Universal Gloom. Last month, how- 
ever, it was apparent that 1957’s 
profit slump would not spare any- 
one in the industry. Rath Chairman 
Howard H. Rath reluctantly informed 
his 4,000 stockholders that the board 
had passed their regular 35c quar- 
terly dividend. Mourned he: “This has 
been an unsatisfactory year.” Rath’s 
profits had dropped from $2.85 to 28c 
in 1957’s first half. 

What was wrong? Howard Rath, 
who runs a tightly family-controlled 
company, would not say much, but 
Wall Street had no doubt about where 
the trouble lay: it was high hog 
prices. Especially for hog butchers 
such as Rath, high prices mean low 
profits. They find it impossible to 
pass the costs on to consumers. 

By early last month hog prices had 


| hit a three-year high of $23.35 per 


"100 Ibs. and the merry ring of the 
farmer’s cash register had a mournful 
sound in meat packers’ board rooms. 

Rath was not suffering alone. Ar- 
mour’s profits had dropped from $2.34 
in last year’s first half to a slender 
27c. Mighty Swift’s earnings dropped 
from $1.86 to just 60c. Morrell, 
deeply in the red, passed its dividend 
for the first time since 1929. That 
left only Swift, Hormel, Wilson and 
Oscar Mayer as regular dividend 
payers among the Big Nine packers. 

Too Late. As the summer ended 
meat packers were counting heavily 
for a second quarter pickup on heav- 
ier hog supplies over the balance of 
the year. But even a big drop would 
probably come too late to do much 
good to their battered balance sheets. 
Groaned one packer: “We’re still on 
the same old treadmill.” 
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. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 == 100) 


June 
141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 
168.4 


Employment 
Hours Vagal 
CE Sis v5.0 Fo5-808 
Bank Debits 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 
177.2 


fan. , April 
144.0 

120.6 

99.8 

114.6 

156.6 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Primer For Investors 


THis is a good time to state a few 
basic truisms, to think of the stock 
market in philosophic terms. 

Why? Two reasons: 1) In the final 
analysis, the market is a mirror of all 
the human frailties—fear, greed, emo- 
tionalism—to mention a few. 2) There 
is nothing the security buyer can do 
about this condition except take ad- 
vantage of it to his own profit. 

We who have spent our business 
lives attempting to guide others know 
that there is no mystery to Wall 
Street. The key to success is the same 
common sense required in any busi- 
ness—plus faith, courage, ability, 
seasoned with a little luck. Yet, it is 
strange how many intelligent busi- 
nessmen make the fatal mistake of 
thinking the stock market is a differ- 
ent species of “animal,” that it re- 
quires a ouija board or a crystal ball. 
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Far from it. This 
is a business where 
knowledge and in- 
tellect are the 
“pay-off.” It’s a 
business where 
those who act with 
their intellect 
rather than their 
emotions will fare 
best. It’s a business where common 
sense rules can easily be applied. 
For example, every businessman 
knows that the bulk of his profits 
comes from a few products rather than 
the complete line. Most companies 
have reduced the number of products 
carried, not increased the list, in re- 
cent years. Yet, the average security 
buyer makes a fetish of diversifica- 
tion. The theory that it is unwise to 
have “all of one’s eggs in one basket” 


may be true. But if the risk of loss is 
minimized, so is the profit potential. 
It simply isn’t possible to “have one’s 
cake and eat it, too” in the stock mar- 
ket. All of which means one thing: 
the key to market success is concen- 
tration, not diversification. Any stock 
which requires an apology should not 
be held, or bought, merely to have 
representation in various lines of each 
business. 

In this connection, the only reason 
stocks are purchased is for capital 
gain. Yet many security buyers make 
the mistake of being lulled into a 
false sense of security by dividend 
return or by a company’s size or past 
record. Neither is a guarantee for 
the future. It seldom is possible to ob- 
tain a high return plus the prospect 
for capital appreciation, and even the 
best companies can encounter tem- 
porary interruptions to a long-term 
trend. Note what is happening in the 
aluminum, copper and paper indus- 
tries today. 

All of which is by way of emphasiz- 
ing a fundamental operating concept 
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followed by every successful business- 
man. Whether it be in the merchan- 
dising or manufacturing fields, the 
businessman knows that 1) the first 
inventory loss is always the smallest; 
2) the best way to reduce total in- 
ventory is to eliminate the “low-end” 
products, not the fast-moving items. 
In stock market terms, this means two 
things: 1) It should be an automatic 
rule to limit losses to 10%, thus pre- 
venting a great many unfortunate 


headaches. 2) the least desirable, not 
the most desirable, stocks should be 
sold during a period of uncertainty. 
The best proof of the soundness of 
this rule is that most security buyers 
will argue against it. They will cite 
instances when use of the 10% limit 
would have meant selling just before 
an important upturn. To be sure, 
there are instances when a “whip- 
saw” would have resulted. But they 
are in the minority, and the only way 
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What the “Voluntary” 





Limitation on Oil Imports 
Signifies for Oil Investors 


A CRisis for the domestic oil industry was averted when President 
Eisenhower announced his plan to limit crude oil imports. The plan’s effects 
will be far-reaching. In the years ahead, the domestic oil companies should 
take the lead from the internationals, which have heretofore enjoyed the 
more rapid earnings growth. Prices of oil equities will gradually come to 


reflect this fundamental shift. 


The current weekly edition of The Value Line Investment Survey presents 
a three-page analysis of the industry and full-page Ratings and Reports on 
each of thirty-three leading petroleum stocks. If you own or contemplate 
buying oil stocks, you will find this material, with its objective measure of 
the normal value of each stock, of especial significance at this time. You 
can see at a glance which of the leading oils are overpriced, which still 


reasonably priced. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this special offer, the 
current 80-page edition of the Value Line Survey with Special Report on 
the Petroleum Industry and full-page Ratings & Reports on each of 33 
leading oil stocks and 28 machinery stocks. Included are: 
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Situation recommendation, 4 Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly 
Commentaries and four Weekly Supplements. (Annual Subscription $120.) 


*New subscribers only. 
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the frailties of human nature can be 
offset is via an automatic rule of 
thumb. The only time it is wise to be 
stubborn in the stock market is when 
there is an all-inclusive bull market, 
an all-inclusive prosperity. This hasn’t 
been true in 1957, nor is it likely to be 
in 1958. 

The successful businessman plans 
his operations on the basis of over-all 
trends, the existence of a buyers’ or 
sellers’ market. Similarly, the success- 
ful security buyer adopts his policies 
to the prevailing environment. Once 
the nature of the “beast” is under- 
stood, half the speculative battle is 


| won. Expressed another way, every- 
| one knows that when industry enters 


a period where competition is increas- 
ing, the “hard sell” is necessary for 
success. In the stock market, the 
simile is obvious: there are times 
when “discretion is the better part 
of valor.” 

As this column observed a long 
time ago, there are only a few times 
in every span of years when it is wise 
to “bet the bankroll.” And there are 
only a few times in each year when it 
is wise to be either an aggressive 
buyer, or an aggressive seller. July 
was a time for the latter and Labor 
Day does not appear to be a time for 
the former. Why? Note the following 
considerations: 

1) There is little or no likelihood 
of a change in the Administration’s 
tight money policy in the near future. 
Our credit managers are on record as 
believing that the reversal of policy 
in 1953 came too soon. Meanwhile, 
the emphasis is on curbing inflation- 
ary trends, not fueling a new upturn. 

2) There is serious question as to 
whether or not fourth-quarter indus- 
trial production will equal the year’s 
earlier level, when, incidentally, it 
was at a new all-time high. A year 
ago, steel production was recovering 
from the summer strike, our now- 
faltering capital goods boom was gain- 
ing momentum, and the metal, paper, 
and home building industries were 
stronger than they are likely to be this 
fall. Business should improve this 
fall, but it may not be occasion to 
cheer. We simply do not have the 
stimulants which existed a year ago. 

3) On longer view, there is a ques- 
tion as to where the next important 
over-all stimulus will originate. Since 
World War II, the economy has had 
four major lifts: the deferred demand 
boom, the Korean War, a consumer 
spending spree, and a capital goods 
boom. Now we may be in the “middle 
years,” an intermediate period in 
which the economy seeks a new equi- 
librium, a new normal. 

4) There are surpluses of every- 
thing except credit and savings=Excess 
capacity will grow as~new~ facilities 
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come into being. And this spells more | 


intense competition. All of which is 
far from classical bull market fuel. 
Perhaps the brightest aspect of the 


present situation is the fact that this | 


has been a cautious era. Each time 
the market showed signs of getting 
out of hand, reason prevailed. More- 
over, there has been a constant proc- 
ess of self-correction within the 
framework of the averages. It is 
ridiculous, for example, to talk about 
a coming bear market to those who 
own the airline, aircraft, aluminum, 
copper, or textile stocks, to mention 
only a_ few. 
“had it.” 


In turn, this means that there is a | 


greater element of strength to the 
market as a whole than is apparent 


They have already 





from surface examination of the popu- | 
lar averages. Thus if the present fis- | 
sures on the economic scene do not | 


develop into open crevices, the mar- 
ket could be contained within the 
trading range of the past year-and-a- 
half. But we need more reassurance 
with respect to the fall-winter busi- 
ness pick-up, and the evidence won't 
be available for another thirty days. 

The successful businessman is one 
who assumes a calculated risk. And 
the same is true of the successful 
speculator. This is why Chrysler was 
singled out last month as being a 
candidate for a speculative surprise. 
If the company can maintain its cur- 
rently improved competitive position 
in the 1958 model year, two facts will 
come into play: 1) Because of its 
small capitalization, Chrysler has the 
largest sales leverage. Witness the 
fact that it enjoyed sales of roughly 
$237 per share in the first half as com- 
pared with close to $56 per share for 
Ford, a little over $21 per share for 
General Motors. 2) It also possesses 
the largest degree of “internal earn- 
ings leverage,” inasmuch as a 1% 
higher pre-tax profit margin theo- 
retically could increase earnings by 
over $2 per share in the case of Chry- 
sler, in the area of 50c per share for 
Ford, and about 25c per share for 
General Motors. 

Naturally, there are many un- 
knowns, particularly the fact that GM 
undoubtedly will make a strong effort 
to regain public favor in the 1958 
model year. But it does not necessar- 
ily follow that this will be a positive, 
aggressive deterrent to competition. 
Similarly, a number of facts can be 
cited in explanation for Chrysler’s 
low price times earnings ratio. But if 
1957 is more than “a flash in the pan,” 
this condition will change. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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New Securities Review 
Commends 20 Stocks 
For Today’s Market 


Our latest Securities Review evaluates current market trends and gives two valuable 
lists of stccks that merit your consideration now. 


List #1—Ten specific stocks that have already had earnings improvements 
of 10% or more this year over the first half of last year. 


List 42—Ten specific stocks currently yielding better than 6%. 


Both lists are diversified as to industry. Both are backed up by comprehensive tabula- 
tions of dividends, earnings and other important data. 


For your FREE copy, without obligation, mail this coupon right away. 


Orvis Brothers & @ 


Established 1872 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. - WHitehall 3-7500 
Plainfield Newark Jackson Heights Washington 


Orvis Brothers & Co. Attn: Manager, Investment Dept. 
15 Broad Street, New York 5 


GENTLEMEN: Please rush me, FREE and without obligation, your new 
Securities Review. 
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DOUBLE INVESTED CAPITAL | 
EVERY 4 YEARS .... 


. was the objective set up by Investors Research in 1954, and to date this 
amazing program has piled up profits of 87%. How? By building cash reserves 
in a laggard market (such as the recent Feb.-April lull) then rapidly reinvest- 
ing to achieve maximum profits. But timing is the key factor. Before investing 
in today’s market, for instance, decide whether the recent upsurges in favored 
stocks such as Pittston, Royal Dutch and 
Norwich Pharmacal, will hold over the long 
term ... or will lower priced issues steal 
their thunder? 


Act Now wo immediately benefit from a 
supervised plan to double invested capital in 
any 4 year period. Receive 5 full weeks of the 
nationally rated IR 6 page report plus our 5 
Part Bonus Package discussing money man- 
agement and stock selection . . . a total of 90 
pages of unhedged advice for only $3. Just 
mail the coupon below. Our refund guarantee 
applies. 


——-INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


Company (Dept. F37) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


5 Part Bonus Package 

“Profits Through Research” 

“Investing Today and 
Through 1960” 

“Costly Mistakes in 
Stock Selection” 

“Outlook and Forecast 
for 1957” 

+ 12 Best Stocks for 1957 
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What Price Should 
You Pay For These 


GROWTH 
STOCKS 


Who profited from Gulf Oil’s amazing 43 

r ween Feb. and July of last year? What 

< fa) Co.’s $14.50 per share ; in just 
mths? ... or United Aircraft’s $36 rise 

 R, "Feb. to Dec., 19567 


These success stories were written not in a 







“‘poom’’ market, but in a time of Raine ea 
prices. While Dow Jones Averceus an 
onl 1%%, WTH 
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clinched profits of 9.5%. How? Not REPO 
or “private formulas,’’ but a 
weekly s —. of 35 A 
panies and their changing price 
What are the Nov. '57-Feb. "58 price objec- 
tives for Sterling g Drug. Penn-Dixie, Alumi- 









nium Ltd., ay? Which Growth 
—— pay stock av dends?. . . Should Gulf 
Oil be bought, sold, or held at current levels? 





These are just three of the many questions 
—~ ered by this planned program for capital 
gains. 






invest Just $1 Today and receive four full 
weeks of this concise 4 page service plus 
a complete plan and method with a 
six month accounting of results. 
Just mail the coupon below. 
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says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest—Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 








At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 











Open your save-by-mail account teday— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Where Are We? 


SELLING pressure has proven superior 
to buying power almost without in- 
terruption since the July 16 failure of 
the D-J industrials to provide a con- 
tinuing bull market signal at the 
523.11 level. For the sale of every 
share of stock, there must be a 
buyer. Logical, common-sense think- 
ing would now indicate that, during 
recent sessions of sharp decline at 
least, stocks must have been passing 
from weak hands into strong ones. 

The market has now returned to 
the level of early April, the first 
month in a quarter when investment 
trusts generally are now known to 
have stepped up portfolio purchase 
of common stocks, while at the same 
time maintaining substantial holdings 
of senior securities. One big thing to 
remember is that this represented 
professional, knowledgeable buying 
power at a market level comparable 
to the present, buying power that re- 
tains its potency and should soon be 
evident in a reversal of trend. 

To get perspective, let’s go back a 
moment. Technical evidence as of 
July 1 indicated a last half price range 
within the boundaries of 533 and 467 
D-J industrial average levels. It is 
my opinion that in the general vicinity 
of the lower level of this range, prices 
will again meet strong support. 

I expect the recovery movement to 
be a little hesitant at first following 
the initial reversal. It may look more 
or less like a sidewise price: pattern, 
probably for as long as a month, as it 
was during the initial stages of the 
February recovery. But then I ex- 
pect an upward trend to take form, 
producing a technical advance to the 
508 industrial level. Penetration there 
would indicate a further recovery to 
about 518, a level at which the final 
test of the market for the balance of 
the year should occur. 

Even should my technical projec- 
tion prove inaccurate on the down- 
side, I would still remain of this belief: 
that it will prove profitable to become 
progressively bullish on any continued 
weakness, and to reverse the process 
on later inevitable strength, should it 
advance the market above indicated 
levels. 

The wave of optimism, more emo- 
tionally than factually generated, 
that advanced the market to a 523 
high in July has proved to have been 
overdone. I believe that the present 
wave of pessimism, evident in both 
business thinking and the stock mar- 
ket is being equally overdone now. 





by GERALD S. COLBY* 


As long ago as 
August, 1956, our 
work indicated © 
1957 as a year of © 
adjustment, not the 
beginning of a de- 
pression. That is 
what it has been to 

date. As a mater of fact, I had ex- 
pected that the year might produce a 
recession roughly comparable with 
the downtrend of late 1953 to August, 
1954. 

What happened then is instructive. 
Early in 1953 the stock market turned 
downward, reaching its D-J intraday 
low in mid-September at 254.36. Then 
it turned as sharply upward to ad- 
vance to 350 in late July. Notice that 
the market downturn preceded by 
five months the final industrial pro- 
duction peak of 137% reached in June, 
1953. Then it proceeded to advance 
through 350 at the very time indus- 
trial production was making a final 
downthrust to 123% in mid-1954. Ac- 
tually the stock market turned down- 
ward five months before Gross Na- 
tional Product (i.e., total spending) 
reached its then alltime $369.3 billion 
high in the June quarter of 1953, 
then reversed sharply upward a full 
eleven months before GNP hit its 
$358.8 billion interim low in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1954. 

Since the first of the year I have 
modified my views concerning the 
probable downturn in business activi- 
ty in 1957. Leading statistical indcé- 
cators have not developed anything 
like the weakness they showed early 
in 1953. So it seems likely that 
the downturn, which probably actu- 
ally began last February, will end 
within a shorter time, and with a 
smaller percentage decline, than in 
1953-1954. Current business _indi- 
cators have thus far in 1957 exhibited 
a spotty, though generally high level 
of activity. But it is now not likely 
that the much publicized fall pickup 
in business will reach the proportions 
earlier expected. 

Let’s look at the facts. Gross Na- 
tional Product is now running at a 
$433.5 billion annual clip. Personal 
income in the second quarter edged 
up to an annual rate of $342.4 billion, 
and in July hit an annual $344.8 bil- 
lion rate. Industrial production was at 
a seasonally adjusted 144% of the 
1947-1949 average in July. The latter 





*Mr. Colby, yg of du Pont, Homsey & 
, Boston, a guest columnist for 
Mr. Joseph ‘D. Goodman, who is on vacation. 
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is not affected by price increases 
which aided the former. 

Doubtless we face an inventory 
problem. Inventories have been out- 
running new orders for the past sev- 
eral months. This is notable in the 
auto industry, where new car stocks 
totaled 750,808 units August 1, 162,636 
higher than a year ago, but well under 
the alltime 903,789 units of March, 
1956. This is another area that will 
bear watching as the fourth quarter 
progresses. 

But taking all things into consider- 
ation, there do not appear to be ex- 
cesses requiring a deep recession to 
correct. As a matter of fact, corporate 
earnings this year will probably differ 
little from the $21 billion aggregate of 
the past two years, equal in terms of 
the D-J industrial average, to esti- 
mated net of $34.75 for the past twelve 
months, as compared to actual $35.78 
for calendar 1955, and $33.34 for cal- 
endar 1956. 

Earnings for the present third quar- 
ter should exceed those of the same 
period last year, when the five week 
strike hampered steel, railroad and 
heavy industries. Admittedly the cur- 
rent 4.82% yield from the indicated 
$22.79 dividend on the DJI over the 
last twelve months is thin. It is sepa- 
rated from the highest grade bond 
yield by only 0.60%. But I am inclined 
to the belief that when a more con- 
structive balance develops, it will not 
be at the expense of stock prices, In- 
stead I expect to see either an increase 
in bond prices or a leveling off of 
interest rates, or both. At the 470 
level in the DJI, the present 13.5 to 1 
price to earnings ratio is conservative 
by past standards. It may not be con- 
ducive to new highs for the market 
this year, but it is certainly not indic- 
ative of a sustained bear trend. 

Under such conditions, the market 
should be no better or worse than it 
has already been for the balance of 
the year. That being said, I think a 
good number of stocks are in a defi- 
nite buying range. The items I like 
best are: Baltimore & Ohio (48-52); 
Bath Iron Works Corp. (50-53); Bell 
& Howell (41-45); Bethlehem Steel 
(42-45); Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
(61-65); Burroughs (38-41); Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway (mkt.); Chrys- 
ler (73-76); Cooper Bessemer (25- 
28); Deere (mkt.); Electric Auto-Lite 
(mkt.); Foster Wheeler (48-53); 
Monsanto Chemical (33-35); Oliver 
Corp. (mkt.); Pfizer (53-56); Revlon 
(28-32); Schering (68-73); Richfield 
Oil Corp. (72-75); United Fruit Com- 
pany (mkt.). 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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_— you alert to changing trends that are causing weakness 
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Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
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Westport, Conn., writes: “IJ now take 4 
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A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM 


Roger E. Spear, President, Oil Statistics Co., Inc. 


re THE 4 MOST IMPORTANT 


QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CANADIAN OIL STOCKS 


The four most important questions asked by investors today about Canadian oil stocks 


are: 


1. Are Canadian oil stocks on the verge of a big, new rise? 

2. Is there a possibility of a collapse in Canadian oils like 1952? 

3. Which of the Canadian oil stocks look best for large profits now? 

4. Are there any solid, ground-floor growth opportunities left in low-priced issues? 


Our answers to these questions are below, and are my personal convictions. I believe they should be read 
and re-read by every investor, for they hold the key, I believe, to some of the best stock market profits you 


will see in our time. 


Because the answers to these questions indicate such large future stock profits 


| have had my research staff prepare two Reports. One Report covers 14 Cana- 


dian oil stocks, the other 24. Seven of these stocks are so very 


special that they 


are in both Reports. You may have a copy of both on our Special Low-Priced Offer. 


1. Are Canadian Oil Stocks on the verge of a big, 
new rise? 


Canadian oils stand today where Texas oils stood 46 years 
ago. During these years, oil stock fortunes were made in 
the giant West Texas and Oklahoma Basins. In our 34 
years in business we have seen great things happen in the 
great Southwest oil area . . . the consolidations, mergers, 
absorptions and the spectacular growth. 

We have seen Texon Oil and Land go from 30c to $23 
and be consolidated with Continental Oil. We have seen 
Phillips Petroleum grow from a little-known company to 
one of the big profit-makers among the independent oils— 
its stock rise from 14 to 5634! We have seen Humble Oil 
rise. from small beginnings to become one of the world’s 
largest crude oil producers, and its stock soar from 242 to 
132. And we have seen the stock of once-small Amerada 
rise from 3 to 12614 to become the stock with the greatest 
dollar value in the portfolios of 158 leading investment 
trusts! 


CANADIAN OIL BASIN PROMISES 
PERHAPS GREATER GROWTH THAN TEXAS 


The great Canadian Oil Basin promises perhaps even 
greater growth and more stock profits than Texas oils. 
This tremendous basin covers approximately 590,000 sq. 
miles—and harbors a conservatively estimated 30,000,000- 
000 barrels of oil. 

Slowly perhaps—BUT WITH ABSOLUTE CERTAIN- 

TY—Canadian oils will rise. On our continent there 

is no great oil frontier remaining but the huge 

Canadian Basin. This is politically safe oil; not 

dependent on the uncertainties of Arab sheiks and 

minor Middle East “Mussolinis." 
In spite of month-to-month debate over United States oil 
production—the fact remains that we are running out of 
oil. By 1970—only 13 years from now—estimated oil con- 
sumption will exceed U. S. production by 1,700,000,000 
barrels. 

In Canada major refineries are rising. Pipe lines are 
being stretched the length and breadth of the nation. 
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Millions of U. S. and British investment dollars are pour- 
ing in. And ever increasing volumes of oil will inevitably 
flow to the markets of the world. 


2. Is there a possibility of a collapse in Canadian 
Oil Stocks like 1952? 


Many investors are wary of Canadian oils because of the 
collapse which followed the frenzied boom of 1949-1952. 
Yet we have seen the “false-growth” boom that followed 
the first big discovery in Texas—Spindletop in 1901. So 
many wells were drilled that the derricks made Spindletop 
look like an angry porcupine. There was frantic specula- 
tion followed by an oil glutted market, falling oil prices, 
falling stock prices, hundreds of failures, and black dis- 
illusionment. 

Then, in 1911, following the break-up of the Standard 
Oil combine and the development of the automobile— 
West Texas oils began their inevitable climb—and our 


great oil empires ...S. O. of New Jersey, Socony Mobil, 
Texas Co. and Gulf Oil...to name but four... were 


born and stock fortunes were made for investors. 

Canadian oil today stands where Texas oil stood in 
1911. The “frenzied boom” and ultimate “collapse” stages 
are behind. Canadian oil has entered its “true-growth” 
period . .. and this growth has been sped up immeasurably 
by swelling U. S. oil consumption and the now-recognized 
undependability of Mid-East reserves. 

Far from any possibility of a collapse, we are convinced 
that investors in on the ground-floor will have some of the 
greatest stock profits of our time. 


3. Which Canadian Oil Stocks look best for large 
profits now? 


Yes, there are abundant opportunities in Canadian oils for 
large, fast profits. Dozens of small, relatively unknown 
stocks have burst upon the production scene and made 
spectacular profits for investors. Many of them are classics: 


Merrill Pet. From $2.00 to $22.75 for a 1037% gain 
Canadian Devonian From $0.42 to $ 9.35 for a 2126% gain 
Bailey-Selburn From $3.00 to $20.50 fora 583% gain 
Great Piains Dev. From $4.25 to $54.50 for a 1182% gain 
Central Leduc From $0.15 to $ 9.50 for a 6233% gain 


We believe that similar opportunities lie ahead, and be- 
cause of this we have prepared a new Report on “14 
Stocks To Buy Immediately For Extraordinary Profits.” 

In this Report we have selected stocks which we believe 
have big-gain potentials, any one of which could become 
the Phillips Petroleum, or the Humble Oil or the Amerada 
of Canada. (And with this Report there are also 2 war- 
rants with definite extra gain prospects.) For the investor 
who can afford to speculate, these stocks definitely have 
exciting short-term and long-term profit potentials. 

One of the companies in this Report has found over 14 
million barrels of oil in the last 4 years. It is now on the 
verge of a dynamic expansion program—a program which 
could result in this company becoming a future stock-price 
leader! 

Another is now selling for about $1.50. It is, in our 





opinion, one of the finest low-priced oils in Canada. Some 
of its land is presently being worked by Shell Oil. In ad- 
dition, it has a good stake in a new exploration program 
where “major” reserves (50,000,000 barrels) are indicated. 
This one looks much like Canadian Devonian before it 
went from 42c to $9.35. 


4. Are there any solid, ground-floor growth oppor- 
tunities left in low-priced Canadian Oil Issues? 


We believe that 1957 is the beginning of the Canadian oil 
industry’s inevitable climb. Like our great Southwest oil 
industry, there will be consolidations, mergers, absorptions 
and spectacular growth. And out of this growth will come 
the birth of perhaps 10 to 15 Great Canadian Oils of the 
future; oils that could eventually rival the United States 
giants like Jersey, Gulf, Socony and Texas. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON "24 CANDIDATES FOR 
THE GREAT CANADIAN OILS OF THE FUTURE” 


As Canadian oils enter their true-growth period—a few 
companies already show signs of being among the “final 
majors.” Of the 250 Canadian oils, we have selected 24 
which we believe are the most likely candidates for final 
“oreatness.” 

These 24 companies have been selected for superior 
management, land acreage, reserves, production and cash- 
flow. All are under 20—and 14 are still under 5. They are 
among the most solid, ground-floor growth opportunities 
in Canada’s oil industry. All 24, we believe, will be leaders 
... perhaps 10 will be the future “majors.” 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICED TRIAL OFFER 


As the spectacular growth of the Canadian oil industry unfolds 

great stock profits will be made. As you search for these 
gains—we believe it would be very profitable for you to use the 
Canadian Oil Reports. Because of this, we make the Special 
Introductory Offer below: 


For Just $5 You Will Receive... 


1. A copy of our Report “14 Stocks To Buy immediately For 
Extraordinary Profits.” (Plus 2 Warrants With Definite Extra 
Gain Prospects.) 

2. A copy of “24 Candidates For The Great Canadian Oils of 
The Future.” 

3. A 10-week trial subscription to our Canadian Oil Reports. 

Don’t miss this opportunity for stock profits in the 

great Canadian Oil Basin. Fill in and mail the coupon 


OIL STATISTICS CO. inc. sa:222.. 


OIL STATISTICS COMPANY, INC., Babson Park, Mass. 


Yes—send me at once your new “14 Stecks Te Buy immediately 
For Extraordinary Profits,’’ plus “24 Candidates For The Great Canadian 
enter my trial subscription te the Canadian 


Gils of The Future’’—and 
Oil Reports for 10 weeks iu) a 
introductory rate of $5. 
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“COMMODITY 
CHART SERVICE” 


PROVIDES 92 CHARTS & PRICE TREND 

ANALYSIS. Every week, subscribers to this 

essential commodity traders’ service get: 
@ 92 new commodity future price charts, 


each showing up-to-date high, low & closing 
prices for a different current commodity fu- 
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August 19. 1957. 


The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly divitiend of 30 cents per share 


on 
y, pay- 


able on September 12, 1957, to sharehold- 
close of business on 
August 30, 1957. Checks will be caated. 


Vice President & Secretary 





| anything else, 


MARKET COMMENT 


How Long Will We Fight Inflation? 


Wuewn the authorities do something 
effective about inflation they apply a 
dose of the antidote, which is deflation. 
Persistent pressure on the money 
market (i.e., higher interest rates) is 
deflationary. Cutbacks in government 
spending, whether for armaments or 
is deflationary. Such 


| things have no immediate effect on 








prices, perhaps; but given time, if 
persisted in, they will cause a larger 
supply of goods and services and a 
smaller demand. 'Armament program 
cutbacks, for instance, mean an easier 
labor situation and a greater avail- 
ability of engineers. If money costs 
too much, or is a bit hard to get, 
eventually less money is spent for 
capital goods. There have been ex- 
cesses in the demand for capital goods. 

Now inflation is a pleasant thing— 
for the aggressive, active people in 
business and industry—even if it 
severely hurts the millions who live 
on fixed incomes. People like to see 
their incomes go up, and sellers like 
to get more for what they produce. It 
makes business “good.” Earnings 
seem to rise. It makes stocks go up, 
too. Debts are easy to pay. It makes 
the economy seem even more dynamic 
than it is—and our economy is pretty 
dynamic ex-inflation. The active peo- 
ple who unconsciously (perhaps) 
“like” inflation are more influential 
and vocal than the older, retired peo- 
ple, living on fixed incomes, who 
suffer from it. 


Conversely, de- 
flation is an un- 
pleasant thing. It 
makes business 
“bad.” It causes 
one’s physical and 
investment assets 
to be worth less 
in terms of the 
seeks. 


flation. 


Judged by statements from high 
places, one can’t be far off the beam 
if he assumes that the Administration 
and the credit authorities in Wash- 
ington have decided that the only 
thing that will halt this present in- 
flation is an injection of deflationary 
antidotes. Make no mistake about it, 
it has been deemed advisable to in- 
crease the dose enough to make it 


felt. 


In other words, we are experienc- 
ing a wave of voluntary deflation. 
Voluntary deflation is different from 
involuntary deflation. Voluntary de- 
flation occurs when you purposefully 
let a little air out of the balloon at 
the bottom where you blow the air 
in. Involuntary deflation comes when 


by L. O. HOOPER 





dollars everyone 
It causes unemployment and 
lower business profits. Wages cease 
to go up, overtime ends; the bargain- 
ing position of labor is impaired. Debts 
are hard to pay. In our economy, 
consumer prices probably do not go 
down as fast as business prices. Even 
the person who lives on fixed income 
gains little in the early stages of de- 
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the balloon just bursts because it 
won't hold any more, or when some- 
one accidentally touches the balloon 
with a lighted cigarette. 

Theoretically, if credit control hands 
are deft rather than clumsy, you can 
stop or control a voluntary deflation. 
But there’s no way to stop an invol- 
untary one until it has run its course. 
Historically, most inflations have 
blown hot and cold until such a time 
as the whole business comes to an end 
because it is wholly out of hand. 
There’s nothing new about a tem- 
porary “sag” in inflation. 

Unless something goes awry abroad 
(in France, for instance) where the 
inflation bubble has been blown much 
tighter than in this country, we al- 
most surely are not in for thorough- 


going involuntary deflation in this | 


country yet. 


In a democracy where people vote 
and make their wills enforced, and 
in a commercial nation where re- 
cession and depression are the un- 
forgivable economic sins, a voluntary 
deflation will be reversed shortly 
after it really begins to hurt. It has 
not hurt much yet, but it will—much 
sooner than some expect. As soon as 
it begins to hurt, credit will be eased, 
interest rates will be a bit lower, 
bond prices will firm, and you will 
hear Washington talking about the 
Unemployment Act of 1946. 

So, with the single reservation of a 
possible overt event abroad which 
could spread its influence and psy- 
chology here, I think this is a “sag” 
in inflation rather than the end of it. 
The “sag” probably will be deeper 
than anything we have had yet; and 
I rather hope it will put stocks down 
lower than the current level (486 as 
this is written) so I can really enthuse 
about some of them. Readers must 
have noted a lack of enthusiasm about 
equities in this column for some time. 
I have sensed the same lack of enthu- 
siasm in the other columns in Forses. 

For the present, right or wrong, I 
am waiting for lower prices. Perhaps 
I'm a bit superstitious about “after 
Labor Day.” I remember what hap- 
pened in 1929 (a 42% decline by 
October 29), 1932 (17% decline in 11 
sessions), 1937 (32% decline by mid- 
October), and 1946 (12%% decline 
in ten days). I don’t think business 
will pick up as much as usual after 
Labor Day. It is not intended that it 
shall. 

I wonder whether the 450-465 area 
in the Dow is as solid a “support” 
area as the 520-525 area proved to be 
a “supply” area. The market is very 
thin, and it would not take much 
ownership disturbance to cause a de- 
cline below 450. Incidentally, below 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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AN EXCITING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PROFIT 
IN CANADIAN STOCKS 


Babson’s latest Report offers investors unusual 
buying opportunities for profit on both sides of 


the Canadian Border in: 


1. CANADIAN MINES, OILS, INDUSTRIALS and UTILI- 
TIES. This list of 14 Stocks offers the most profitable buying 
opportunity seen in a long time. They were selected after care- 
ful investigation and consultation with our CANADIAN 
ORGANIZATION. Risk has been reduced by selecting only 
those issues which have PROVED SPONSORSHIP. These 
securities are being watched constantly by our Research De- 


partment. 


2. MIDWEST COMPANIES that will be on or very near a 
fourth American coastline when the deep water St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens in 1959. The future of these 20 Stocks listed is 


indeed bright. 


To get maximum benefits from this valuable Report, IM- 
MEDIATE ACTION is imperative. This Special $1 Report is 
based on Babson’s $156 Personal Investment Service which 
wise investors have been using for 53 years. 

Mail $1 today with this ad for your Canadian and Midwest 


Report. Write: 


BABSON'S REPORTS Dept. F-78 
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“TRADING BLUE CHIPS 
FOR CAPITAL GAINS” 


is the title of our newest book which de- 
bunks the theory that capital gains re- 
quires reckless speculation in little known 
and unproved stocks. Fortunes have been 
taken from investments in the best known 
and actively traded New York Stock Ex- 
change securities. 

Learn how you can handle your 
own funds like an expert. 

For a limited time we will send you a 
copy of this revealing | book and three 
weeks of our complet tment Analy- 
sis Service for only $1 < or $1.25 vio air 
mail. Money back guarantee. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Registered lavestment Advisors 


. Pasadenc, 
AAAS AREAS 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend lice 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company to- 
day declared the ielivuian 
dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share, 
payable September 10, 1957, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business Aug. 23, 1957. 


Preferred Stock—The regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share payable Sept. 14, 1957, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business Aug. 23, 1957. 

J. F. BECHTEL 
August 9, 1957 Secretary 
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Investment Help 
—Now Only $50 


Per Year 


Aim: Capital growth. 


Outstanding record of 
success. Serious investors 


write for free details. 


DAVID L. MARKSTEIN 


2232 Wirth Place, New Orieans 15, La. 

















CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT 


CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Con- 
solidated Cement Corporation 
has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share on the 
Company’scommon stock pay- 
able September 30, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 16, 
1957. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER 
Treasurer 


ts 16, 1957 : 

















Know Your Investments Better 


GET 1957 


Investor’s Manual 
For Judging Stock Values 


Over 
1,800 
New 
Stock 
Facto- 
graphs 





The 43rd Edition of this 304-page An- 
nual Ready Reference for Investors, just 
off the press, is a veritable mine of es- 
sential facts to assist the wide-awake in- 
vestor in judging relative merits of over 
1,800 stocks. Complete index enables you 
to find in a few minutes investment data 
every investor needs. Prepared by the 
trained staff of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
which for more than 54 years has been 
supplying the busi and fi ial in- 
formation busy investors need to invest 
surplus funds more wisely, more profit- 
ably. 

Nowhere else can you find more quickly, 
more easily, or at lower cost, each com- 
pany’s set-up, historical background, fi- 
nancial position, eight years’ perform- 
ance records, outlook and other essential 
facts and figures you as an investor must 
have to evaluate the stocks you own or 
consider buying. “Your Factographs are 
a MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes a 
New York subscriber. 

Return “ad” today with $5 Check or 
Money Order for your 1957 MANUAL. 
Or send $12 for 6-months’ trial subscrip- 
tion for FINANCIAL WORLD and receive 
your copy of 1957 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL in addition to 26 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
and 6 monthly copies of “INDEPEND- 
ENT APPRAISALS” containing DIGEST 
of New Reports and Ratings on 1,383 
to 1,870 listed stocks PLUS Personal 
Advice by Mail on securities you’re in 
doubt about buying, selling or holding. 
Yearly subscription at $20 includes $5 
“FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL Free. (18 
weeks’ trial subscription without MAN- 
UAL only $5.) 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-91 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 








LEARN BEFORE YOU LOSE! 


New and used courses and books on 
GRAIN AND STOCK MARKET trading 
and investing—Bought, Sold, Rented and 
Exchanged. WRITE ME YOUR NEEDS! 
Free List. Personal Service. 


ALLAN C. DAVIS 
Financial Education Exchange 
2811 York Ave. No., Dept. 216 

Ss 22, Minn. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Some Stocks I Like—Regardless 


Stock market sentiment has turned 
conservative, reflecting an overdose 
again of the inflation theme. Since 
1933, there have been numerous oc- 
casions where the market has pro- 
ceeded too far towards discounting in- 
flation, and the present background 
suggests that it has again. For a while, 
common stocks may reflect nearby 
earnings trends rather than the pros- 
pects of a further erosion in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. In the 
past few months, numerous issues in 
the metal, oil and aluminum groups 
moved contrary to a trend of unfavor- 
able trade statistics. The market now 
seems to be in the process of readjust- 
ing. 

This last spring, many seasoned oil 
observers pointed out that crude runs 
were excessive and that crude pro- 
duction was higher than was war- 
ranted. Now the oil industry is in the 
process of correction. It seems likely 
that as a result of reduced spreads 
between the price of crude oil and fin- 
ished products, third quarter oil earn- 
ings will reflect lower profit margins. 
However, the oil industry is a strong 
growth industry with extremely in- 
telligent management and good state 
control over production. Numerous 
issues in the group are off 15 per cent 
or so from the highs of this year, 
which could go a long way towards 
making these stocks attractive for 
new purchases. 

Among the stocks that I like are 
Socony-Mobil in the international 
group, Texas Co. and Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil, which is selling at a sub- 
stantial discount from the price—43% 
—at which Sinclair bought 1,091,692 
shares, or a 30.4 per cent interest in 
the company. 

Certain groups seem likely to con- 
tinue in the doldrums. The airlines 
will apparently have very little on 
which to feed for the balance of the 
year. One group which seems to be 
meeting increased investment favor 
is the chain grocery stores. On the 
recent reaction, such issues as Kroger 
and Grand Union have been conspicu- 
ously firm, 

The attractiveness of these issues 
lies in the improvement in profit mar- 
gins which develop as supermarkets 
are brought into operation as replace- 
ments for smaller, less-efficient units. 
Kroger in the first thirty-two weeks 
this year had a sales gain of almost 
12 per cent, and realistic estimates 
suggest that earnings this year could 
improve to around $5.25 a share, com- 
pared with the $4.41 a share earned 
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by LAWRENCE LEWIS 


in 1956. The com- 
pany’s plans call 
for 150 new super- 
markets this year. 
But it will not get 
the benefit of these 
new units all at 
one time, and for 
this reason I think that it will result 
in a further growth in earnings in 
1958. Projections indicate that the 
company could earn as much as $1.00 
a share more next year than in 1957. 
So it seems to me that, regardless of 
the general market trend, issues such 
as Kroger, where the earnings outlook 
is well defined, can be intelligently 
purchased for appreciation. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock also seems to be a stock with a 
future. This company has a reason- 
ably small capitalization, with 800,000 
common shares outstanding. It has 
an excellent record in the ship con- 
struction field, and is considered one 
of the most efficient yards in the 
country. Earnings in the first six 
months this year were $3.88 a share, 
compared with $2.49 a share in 1956. 
This suggests that the company has 
worked off many of its low-cost con- 
tracts, and is now in a position to show 
better earning power for a consider- 
able period ahead. Full year earnings 
this year could be $7.50 to $8.00 a 
share, vs. $4.25 a share last year. 

Late news reveals that this com- 
pany will construct the first atomic- 
powered aircraft carrier, at a cost of 
$314 million, and this should place the 
company in a prime position to bene- 
fit over the period ahead, when a shift 
to atomic-powered Naval vessels 
comes on a large scale. In the past, 
the company has been a generous divi- 
dend payer, with payments totalling 
$2.50 a share last year. However, the 
company paid $3.00 a share in 1955, 
and $4.00 a share in 1954, suggesting 
that if earnings continue to improve 
over the estimates for this year, stock- 
holders can look forward to another 
upturn in dividends in line with the 
past policies of the company. 

With investors tending to look at 
yields more closely, American Steel 
Foundries could come into focus on 
the basis of the company’s strong 
finances, good results, and better dis- 
tribution resulting from its diversi- 
fication program. Aside from its po- 
sition as a leading maker of castings, 
particularly for railroad equipment, 





*Mr. Lewis, partner of Pershing & Com- 
| ogy Fag New York City, is a guest columnist 
‘or . Heinz Biel who is on vacation. 
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the company’s activities now embrace 
machine tool, hydraulic machinery, 
roller chains and coating and wrap- 
ping of pipes for pipelines. The stock 
is on a regular $2.40 annual dividend 
and a $0.50 extra was declared this 
year, bringing payments to $2.90 a 
share. Earnings for the year ending 
September 30, 1957, are placed around 
$6.00 a share, and while this is a de- 
cline from the $6.52 earned in the 1956 
fiscal year, earnings in the final six 
months of the company’s fiscal year 
should not be too different from the 
similar period of 1956. The company 
has an important stake in the earth- 
moving and construction industry 
through its Diamond Chain Division. 

Bank stocks show real promise of 
doing better, reflecting higher inter- 
est rates. A number of these issues 
seem to offer extremely good possi- 
bilities as replacements for some of the 
more dubious issues which could be 
susceptible to a further market down- 
trend. Among the New York bank 
stocks which command the principal 
interest for capital appreciation are: 
First National City Bank of New 
York, Bankers Trust, Irving Trust 
and Hanover Bank. For investment, 
Guaranty Trust, U.S. Trust, Bank of 
New York and J. P. Morgan are sug- 
gested. 

The general market pattern sug- 
gests that over the next few months 
many issues will be readjusting and 
correcting some of the excesses which 
have taken place marketwise. Much 
of this has been due to over-exuber- 
ance, as in the case of the new Vene- 
zuelan oil concessions, and in the 
tendency to anticipate profits from 
new developments (Anaconda and 
American Smelting are examples, 
though their managements have been 
very careful to point out that results 
were some years away). Paper issues, 
which have been losing popularity 
over the past year, may also suffer 
further losses of market position. 

It seems to me that an investor at 
this time should maintain a careful 
balance with the thought in mind that 
some realistic adjustment of portfolios 
is warranted. But one should also not 
lose sight of the fact that the oil, 
paper and aluminum industries are 
growth industries. If the market has 
tended to push the time schedule 
ahead, the fundamental factors still 
suggest that these will be profitable 
longer-term positions. 

Much the same could be said about 
the electrical industry, and while 
some of the enthusiasm for such issues 
as General Electric has diminished, 
the long-term position of this com- 
pany and the improvement in opera- 
tions of Westinghouse Electric suggest 
that these issues will prove good back- 
log holdings. 
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305 Attractive Stocks! 





$ This is the most comprehen- 
sive list of “Buy” recommen- 
dations ever presented to the 
public by Standard & Poor's. 

It is yours for only $1: 


305 OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


(a) 25 Conservative top quality investment 
stocks providing high degree of principal 
safety and assured income. 

(b) 48 Low-priced stocks of investment and 
speculative quality for income and appreci- 
ation. Yields up to 7%. 


(c) 29 Stocks for Income and Appreciation, 
ideal for the businessman type of investor. 


(d) 23 Growth Stocks which provide in- 
come while waiting for future profits. 


(e) 34 Stocks for Capital Gains. Income is a 
secondary consideration. 


(f) 57 Long-term dividend payers. Some of 
them have been paying dividends for over 
100 years without interruption. 


(g) 16 SPGeate Preferred Stocks yield- 
ing up to 5.2%. 


(h) 13 Convertible Preferred Stocks. 


(i) 13 High-Grade Investment Bonds— 
a quality rating of Al or better—for in- 
vestment backlog purposes. 


(j) 7 Stocks Near Current Asset Value-- 
many with generous y 


(k) 17 Tax-Free Dividend ietiedin 


a) 12 Tax- “ae Bonds and 11 Con- 
vertible 


Don't “sit tight”’ with stocks that are out of 
tune with present market conditions. Ad 
just your holdings to fundamental changes 
that have taken place in the nation's 
economy 


ALL THESE CONFIDENTIAL 
LISTS PLUS 4 ISSUES OF 
THE OUTLOOK ONLY $1! 


Profit from these 305 new recommendations 
ey 4 copies of The OUTLOOK, %6 value 
$1: Just send $1 with this ad, yor name, 


address. (Offer open to new readers only 
covered.) 


subscribers 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
The Largest Statistical and In t Advisory 





Organization in the World, Established 1860 
345 Hudson Street - New York 14, N.Y. 
A478-172 














TENNESSEE 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common 




















aaa Stock, payable September 16, 1957 to 
: stockholders of record on August 23, 1957. 
J. E. IVINS, Secretary 
CONSECUTIVE es 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
NO. 228 


The board of directors of The Electric 
Storage Battery Compony todoy 
declared a regular quarterly cash 
dividend of 50 cents a share on 
common stock outstanding, payable 
September 30, 1957 to stockholders 
of record September 6, 1957. 


E. J. DWYER 
Vice-President & Secretory 


‘ August 7, 1957 


THE 
> ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COmPARY 








COMPANY 


Dividend Vise 


Dividends of 50 cents « share on 
the COMMON STOCK and 25 
cents a share on th $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE COM. 
MON STOCK, have been declared 
payable September 30, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 4, 1957. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 
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The Directors of International Har- 
vester Company have declared quar- 
terly dividend No. 156 of one dollar 
and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per 
share on the preferred stock payable 


Sept. 3, 1957, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on 
August 5, 1957. 
GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 170 of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock payable October 15, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 13, 1957. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


Tle a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 to stock of 
record September 6, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 







































































National 
Distillers 
and 
Chemical 
Corporation 













2% STOCK DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has today 
declared a stock dividend of 2 per 
cent on the outstanding C 

Stock, payable October 22, 1957 
to stockholders of record on Sep- 
tember 6, 1957. This is in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly 
cash dividends on the Common 


Stock. = paul C. JAMESON 
August 22, 1957 Treasurer 







































DETROIT 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 110 


On July 26, 1957, the Board of 
Directors voted a quarterly cash 
dividend of $.25 a share on the 
Common Stock payable September 
12, 1957, to holders of record at the 
close of business August 30, 1957. 


R. A. YODER 
Vice President—Finance 































Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Direc- 
tors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50c 
Md per share on the 
.; Common Stock pay- 
able September 13, 
1957, to holders of 
record September 3, 

1957. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 























THE FUNDS 


THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


“SELECTION and diversification,” ob- 
served one Wall Street philosopher of 
last month’s market, “are but two 
parts of investment wisdom. But at 
least as important,” he added wryly, 
“is proper timing.” Yet many inves- 
tors, the record sadly shows, fare 
poorly when it comes to that impor- 
tant skill. They tend to buy at the 
crest of a wave of market enthusiasm, 
sell when discouraged by sinking 
prices close to the bottom. 

Of all the formulas devised to help 
investors over this shoal, one stands 
out as being especially suited to the 
needs of the average investor, dollar- 
cost averaging. This has one tran- 
scendent virtue: it relieves the inves- 
tor from having to make any timing 
decision at all. At the same time it 
virtually assures that he will be able 
to buy stocks at less than average 
market price over a given period. 

Arithmetic. How can this be? It’s a 
matter of simple arithmetic. Mutual 
Fund Expert Hugh A. Johnson dem- 
onstrates the point dramatically in his 
book “How to Make Money with Mu- 
tual Funds.” Johnson takes a hypo- 
thetical $1,000-a-year investment in 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
over a ten year period beginning in 
1929 (see table.) Even in 1932, while 
the DJI had sunk to one fifth of its 
bull market high, Johnson’s theoreti- 
cal averaging would have reduced his 
loss to but half of that of the DJI. 

By 1938, Johnson’s hypothetical in- 
vestment, allowing for reinvestment 
of dividends, had rebounded to 31% 
over cost, despite the fact that the 
DJI remained 57% below its 1929 
mark. 

The explanation is simple. In dollar- 
cost averaging you put the same 
number of dollars into the market 
regularly, say every month or every 
quarter. When the market is down, 


—DOLLAR-COST AVERAGIN 








Dow Jones Accumulated 

industrial Amount Dividends Market 

Average invested Reinvested Value 
1929 311 $1,000 — $1,000 
1930 236 2,000 41 1,799 
1931 139 3,000 126 2,144 
1932 65 4,000 255 2,132 
1933 84 5,000 407 3,907 
1934 98 6,000 565 5,717 
1935 120 7,000 778 8,214 
1936 162 8,000 1,090 12,400 
1937 166 9,000 1,630 14,246 
1938 132 10,000 2,383 13,082 
Source: ‘“‘How to make Money with Mutual Funds” 
by Hugh A. Johnson. 

















you get more shares for your dollars. 
Conversely, when stocks are most ex- 
pensive, you pick up fewer shares. As 
a result of doing more buying—of 
shares, not dollars—at lower prices, 
the investor’s average acquisition cost 
is less than the average market price 
of the stocks. Thus you may not al- 
ways come out ahead, but you will 
always beat the “average.” 


Why Mutuals? Not only does this 
technique apply to stocks but to all 
investment securities. It applies with 
particular logical force to mutual 
fund purchases. Says Hugh Johnson: 
“Mutual funds lend themselves ideally 
to this procedure because 1) the pe- 
riodic investment program permits the 
dollar-cost averaging of a broad di- 
versification of securities all “wrapped 
up” in one average price; and 2) div- 
idend reinvestment can be accom- 
plished automatically.” 


Nor is it necessary with mutual 
funds to get involved with the ex- 
pensive and controversial contractual 
plans. Most funds permit investors to 
accumulate shares on a regular basis 
at no extra cost over lump sum 
purchasing. 

Some dollar-cost enthusiasts put 
their money into fund shares four 
times a year. “I make my purchases,” 
one Wall Streeter reports, “the last 
week in December, when the market 
is depressed by tax selling; the last 
week in March, when people sell 
stocks to pay the tax collector; the 
last week in June, before the usual 
summer rise; and the last week in 
September, when the rise flattens 
out.” 

Selection of intervals is, of course, 
a do-it-yourself job for the individual 
investor. The important thing is to be 
regular and to stick to your guns. As 
one hard-bitten averager puts it: “It’s 
a matter of guts. You’ve got to put 
money in when the market looks high 
and you’ve got to put it in when the 
market is sinking.” All agree that 
dollar-cost averaging is a long-pull 
technique: sporadic purchases at 
cyclically high prices won’t turn the 
trick. Whatever may be the tempta- 
tion, the dollar-cost-averager must 
learn to suspend his judgment and let 
the system work for him. 

Commissions. Mutual funds offer yet 
another advantage to the penny-wise 
dollar-averagers. The common stock 
buyer who averages his purchases by 
investing from $25 to $100 at a crack 
will pay a far higher commission than 
the round-lot (100-share) buyer. He 
will pay around 6%. But the mutual 
fund purchaser pays a loading charge 
only on the basis of asset value— 
there is no “penalty” for odd-lot 
purchases of mutual shares. Thus 
“odd-lot” buying of fund shares is 
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hardly more expensive than buying 
equally small amounts of common 
stocks. In larger amounts, of course, 
the mutual funds’ “loading” charge is 
many times higher than stock ex- 
change commissions. Then, too, most 
funds will issue fractional certificates 
—which you cannot get with ordinary 
stocks. This means more perfect 
dollar-cost averaging. 

Mutual fund shareholders already 
own stability and diversification in 
their professionally-managed certifi- 
cates. By dollar-averaging their 
shares through periodic purchasing, 
they can beat the timing problem too. 


THE FUNDS VS. 
THE MARKET 


How have the mutual funds been far- 
ing during the market break of re- 
cent weeks? About in line with the 
market, to judge by Forses’ two mu- 
tual fund indexes. From the end of 
June to the middle of August was a 
bad period for the stock market. As 
measured by the Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index, the market declined 
roughly 3.25%. During the same 
seven weeks, Forses’ index of the ten 
biggest common stock funds was down 
3.9%. As for the balanced funds, 
Forses’ index of the ten biggest bal- 
anced funds was down 2.8%. 

Among the stock funds, Affiliated 
Fund showed the smallest decline, 
dropping 8c a share, or 1.4%. The 
biggest loser was Incorporated Inves- 
tors, down 52c a share, or 5.5%. Among 
the balanced funds, Eaton & Howard 
took the biggest drop, losing 3.3%. 


BEFORE THE BREAK 


Wir the stock market floundering 
during July and August, at least one 
proud investment company record 
looked as though it might not stand. 
In the closing days of August the Na- 
tional Association of Investment Com- 
panies announced that total assets of 
its 136 mutual funds and 26 closed- 
end investment company members 
topped $11 billion for the first time. 

The figure was $11,107,559,000, a rise 
of 7.7% from the end of 1956. But it 
was based on a June 30 compilation, 
and made no allowance for the con- 
siderable erosion in stock values that 
ensued during July and August. 

Officers of the association, watching 
market values shrink sharply in late 
August, admitted sadly there was some 
question whether the $11 billion-plus 
figure still held. It may possibly have 
done so, despite the shrinkage of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars from fund 
portfolios. Reason: in the first two 
months of the June-September quar- 
ter, fund salesmen brought in sales of 
new shares that topped redemptions 
by a whopping $200 million. 
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450 stocks might be quite attractive. 

Now I’m not predicting. I’m just 
ruminating. I don’t think I will be as 
“wrong” by waiting as I could be by 
not waiting. I don’t see any hurry 
about putting new money to work in 
stocks, not until I see some values I 
can enthuse about. 

A word about Manufacturers Life 
(220). I do not think the company’s 
contingent offer to buy in the stock 
(on what amounts to an “instalment” 
plan) at $275 a share compensates 
stockholders adequately if the com- 
pany is gradually to be mutualized. 
This development, of course, definitely 
does make the stock less attractive as 
a long-pull “growth” investment. I 
think the stockholder shouid be better 
compensated for the assets he is giv- 
ing up and for the future growth he 
is surrendering. Whether the stock- 
holder has any redress remains to be 
seen. At least there is nothing to force 
you to offer the stock under the plan, 
not yet. 

Columbia Broadcasting (29%) is 
selling for less than ten times this 
year’s estimated net of $3.10 to $3.20 
a share. It has sold at less than ten 
times the current year’s net in only 
two years (1951 and 1954) since 1949. 
Per share earnings in 1957 will show 
an increase over the previous year 
for the seventh consecutive year. 

Texas Instruments (254%) should 
be a good stock to pick up on weak- 
ness. The company is growing rapidly 
and has an excellent management. 
Profits for the first half year were 
52c a share against 3lc in the first 
half of 1956, and $1.15 a share is in- 
dicated for the year. I think this 
stock deserves to sell at a higher 
price-earnings ratio than many others. 

Coming back to an earlier thesis, in 
spite of the fact that two or three 
hundred stocks have done very well 
in the meantime, I am assuming that 
the list as a whole has been in a period 
of consolidation and adjustment since 
the still unsurpassed high of around 
525 was made in April of 1956. It is 
quite possible that the DJ industrials 
will have to go a little under 450, per- 
haps measurably under 450 for a short 
time, before the main upward move- 
ment can be resumed. 

To repeat, barring some major col- 
lapse abroad, where the inflation bub- 
ble is much more taut than here, I 
don’t think this is the end of the 
great postwar inflation. I think it is 
just a deeper “sag” from which we 
will rebound. I think we will rebound, 
because I do not believe we can have 
any large measure of voluntary de- 
flation. 
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| Southern California 
| Edison Company 





DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 193 
60 cents per shore; 





CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 42 

27 conts per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able September 30, 1957, to 
stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 5. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Sep- 
tember 30. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


August 16, 1957 Gast 














GENERAL 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 

Be Mi CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends, each pay- 
able September 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
August 28, 1957: 
$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.18% per 
share. 
$1.60 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
per share. 
$3.00 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
An initial dividend of 67% cents per 
shore for the period from the date 
of issuance, June 24, 1957, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1957. 
COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


E. B. Hentey, Jr., Secretary 
August 13, 1957 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





231st CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
CorporaATION, payable October 
21, 1957, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Sep- 
tember 27, 1957. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 


Vice President 
and Secretary 


fh. RESSER 


MY STRISS. WIC. 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 





483. WHat THE Business Man SHOULD 
Know Asout Fire Insurance: In layman’s 
language, this hard-cover, revised & up- 
to-date edition of the late John J. 
| Thomas’s useful booklet fast gets down to 
| hard facts: standard and rider forms, | 

rates, hazards, co-insurance, adjusting 
| the fire loss, valuation, depreciation, re- | 
placement cost or depreciation insurance, 
finding today’s actual cash value, other 
business uses for appraisals, insurance 
co-operation, etc. Best thing about the 
booklet: its re-iterated suggestion that 
questions of valuation and adjustment be 
carefully considered before the contract 
| is signed. As many a business man who 
has suffered a fire loss can testify, doing 
so will save much time & trouble later 
on (99 pages). 





The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.45 per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
September 16, 1957 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
September 3rd. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
August 21, 1957. 


Burroughs 

















as 
\ UNITED FRUIT 


R. E. REIMER 
Vice President 
Secretary and Treasurer 


August 7, 1957 
Dallas, Texas 
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SPeeeeteeeseseeee® 


GENERAL 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
COMPANY 


Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
pe share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared, 
payable October 15, 1957, to share- 
ho'ders of record Sept. 6, 1957. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., August 19, 1957 y 


484. CasH Drivienps Every THREE 
Montus up To 93 Years: This is a new 
version of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s astonishingly popular “Invest- 
ment Facts” (some seven million copies 
of which have been distributed since | 
1949). Useful both as a basic handbook 
for the investing neophyte (it answers 
questions such as “What are common | 
stocks?” and tells how to open a broker- 
age account) and as a handy checklist 
for the comparative professional, it names 
the 307 companies on the Big Board that 
have paid cash dividends on their com- 
mon every quarter for 20 or more years. 














CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, WN. “us 
DIVIDEND NO. 38 
The ony cash dividend of twenty-five cents 


per share stock of 
this Cocnemminn 





COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 








has 
30, 1957 to stockholders 


the close of business September 4, 1957. 


August 22, 


WALTER H. 
Treasurer 


1957 





E.1.ou PONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del., August 19, 1957 


bm Board of Directors has declared this 

regular quarterly dividends of 
31 12% a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$4.50 Series and 87 '/:¢ a share on the 
Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able October 25, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1957; also $1.50 a share on 
the Common Stock as the third quarterly 
interim dividend for 1957, payable Sep- 
tember 14, 1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on August 
26, 1957. 


P. S. pu Pont, 3Rp, Secretary 


KNORR 


been declared sugubte 
record at 








Also listed: the year payments began, 
dividends in the last 12 months, recent 
prices and yields, principal products or 
services. New feature of the booklet: a 
table showing percentage of common cash 
dividends paid out of available earnings 
in 1956 by all listed stocks, according to 
industrial groups (18 pages). 


485. A Guipe To CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE Paper Inpustry: Many a parent 
with a teen-age son or daughter un- 
decided on a post-college career may 
find this beautifully printed pamphlet a 
Godsend; almost any one else will find 
it a pleasure. For few people outside the 
paper field itself have much conception 
of its size & scope or quite understand 
how it happens to hold fifth place among 
US. industries (ranked by value of ship- 
ments). Here is a capsule study of the 
business, recently revised, that traces 
the history of papermaking, its growth 
as an industry, its present-day standing. 
The booklet lists 19 broad areas within 
the industry that offer career opportuni- 
ties, lists the status and scope of each 
job, its usual functions, the desirable 
educational background, opportunities for 
advancement (78 pages). 





day declared a quarterly dividend 
upon its Common Stock of 45 cents 
per share, payable September 30, 
1957 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 
13, 1957. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 

HOWARD MILLER, 


August 15, 1957 Treasurer 




















PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 


clared a third quarter dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share 
on the capital stock of this Corpo- 
ration, payable September 10, 1957 
to stockholders of record August 
16, 1957. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


July 31, 1957 
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MARKET PERSPECTIVE 


by ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


Growth Stocks for Retirement 


In these days of high taxes and “creep- 
ing” inflation it is increasingly difficult 
for the average individual to accumu- 
late a fair-sized fund for retirement. 
One of the best ways to achieve this 
objective is through investing in sound 
growth stocks. And the most promis- 
ing area for investment today lies in 
research, in those companies that are 
promoting and parffcipating in the 
exciting technological revolution now 
going on within our economy. 


Typical example of this revolution 
was Olin Mathieson’s scientific break- 
through for a top chemical fuel, and 
the method for producing it, within 
two years after the problem was pre- 
sented by the Air Force. It promises 
to be the forerunner of a one-billion- 
dollar industry in the next ten years. 

There were two other reports re- 
cently of significant breakthroughs on 
the scientific front. One was Titanium 
Metals’ low-cost melting precision 
technique which will bring some of 
the toughest metals known to man 
nearer to industry-wide tonnage pro- 
duction. The other was the develop- 
ment by Corning Glass of Pyroceram, 
a special type of glass which, after 
heat treatment, becomes a ceramic 
harder than steel and lighter than 
metal. Its end uses are expected to 
range from kitchen products to tur- 
bine blades. 


These are only a few instances of 
the constant flow of research items 
appearing in the news. Such develop- 
ments bear witness to the technologi- 
cal revolution now going on through- 
out industry: the mass application of 
scientific research to industrial pro- 
duction. This technique is radically 
transforming our economic structure, 
is creating new growth areas and new 
opportunities for investment. 

Research, of course, has been a fea- 
tured “way of life” for some com- 
panies. But its wide scale application 
has been restricted for the most part 
to the industrial giants—du Pont, Gen- 
eral Electric, Union Carbide and their 
peers. Twenty years ago the average 
concern just could not afford a major 
research effort and, in many cases, 
management did not have the imag- 
ination to initiate one. 

The major change in the concept of 
science as related to industry came 
during World War II when, under the 
whiplash of emergency demands by 
the military, our research personnel 
undertook crash programs in elec- 
tronics, synthetic rubber and the 
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atomic bomb. This 

technique kept 

snowballing after 

the war’s end, has 

now reached the 

stage where a true 

technological rev- ¥ 
olution, compara- ’ 

ble in its over-all effect to the indus- 
trial revolution of the eighteenth 
century, is in full bloom. Electronics, 
aeronautics, atomic energy, automa- 
tion, metallurgy, chemistry—these are 
only a few of the broad areas current- 
ly feeling the dynamic impact of 
science on materials, processes and 
men. 


The degree and extent of current 
research effort and expenditure can 
only be estimated: Between $6-$8 bil- 
lion will be spent this year on “re- 
search and development,” which in- 
cludes basic and applied research in 
the sciences and engineering, plus 
design and development of prototypes 
and processes. The term does not 
include such undertakings as geologi- 
cal or geophysical exploration, social 
science research or “quality” control 
According to a study made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1953, roughly 85% of U.S. industry’s 
approximately $4-billion research out- 
lay in that year was accounted for by 
firms employing 1,000 persons or more. 
Over 400,000 scientists and engineers 
plus allied personnel were engaged 
in such activity 

The reason for this huge spending 
and effort is basically economic. Out- 
put per man hour has increased over 
a long period of time at an average 
rate of some 2% annually. Since the 
war it has risen to about 3% a year. 
In order to realize our technological 
opportunities, tremendous increases 
in the supply of skilled manpower, 
mechanical energy, raw materials and 
capital equipment will be needed. As 
our population expands at a greater- 
than-expected rate, its demand for an 
ever-improving level of standard of 
living will require huge sums for in- 
vestment. The money spent this year 
on research will require an additional 
outlay of some two to three times as 
much five years from now for new 
plant and equipment. 


Inasmuch as the United States 
uses up more than 2% billion tons of 
materials each year, the drain upon 
resources and the premium put on 
their most efficient use is great. With 
projections of Gross National Product 


doubling in the next twenty-five 
years, technology must play an in- 
creasingly important role in keeping 
up with demand at reasonable cost. 

Basically, technology is the com- 
plex of techniques and skills whereby 
we control our material resources. 
Scientists and engineers are engaged 
in the related problems of boosting 
the flow of raw materials while reduc- 
ing costs of production to gain broad- 
er utilization of the end product. Space 
precludes detailed examples, but re- 
cent developments in metallurgy will 
give a graphic demonstration of this 
process. 

Prior to the war, the base metals 
(iron, nickel, copper, aluminum) and 
the low melting point metals (tin, 
lead and zinc) accounted for practi- 
cally the entire experience and re- 
quirements of metal technology. Now 
research horizons have broadened to 
include practically the full range of 
metals, many of which in the past 
have been mere symbols on a chart. 
For example, while they do not bulk 
large commercially, the fifteen tongue- 
twisting rare earth metals represent 
about one sixth of the known ele- 
ments. Their potentials will be devel- 
oped in the next decade in such diverse 
fields as high temperature metals, so- 
lar energy, electronics, nuclear metals, 
electrochemistry, alloys and _ special 
steels. 

The impact of the aircraft, elec- 
tronics and nuclear industries have 
created demands on the metals indus- 
try of a new magnitude. Jet engines 
and supersonic planes need metals to 
withstand heat and pressure never 
met with before. Ballistic missiles and 
rockets bring up whole new problems 
of friction. Mass production and au- 
tomation call for machines that oper- 
ate at much higher speeds. The need 
for deeper drilling for oil and gas is 
requiring ever tougher steel bits. Be- 
cause of these developments, a whole 
new group of materials is assum- 
ing prominence—titanium, zirconium, 
molybdenum, boron, lithium. And 
metallurgical science has taken on 
new and exciting life as scientists try 
to find out what takes place inside a 
piece of metal under various proc- 
esses. As they probe deeper, they are 
calling more and more upon chemical 
engineering to help find solutions. 

Similar events are taking place in 
other areas. Jet planes and missiles 
are currently emphasizing the im- 
portance of new high-energy fuels. 
These “exotics” include hydrogen, flu- 
orine, chlorine, liquid oxygen, aniline, 
lithium, boron and others. Solid state 
electronics, starting with the transis- 
tor, is now exerting a strong influence 
upon modern technology and is ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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pected to make possible almost com- 
plete instrument telecommunication. 
Petrochemicals are taking on added 
importance; work in the nuclear field 
is making itself felt throughout in- 
dustry. Materials handling, synthetics, 
plastics, even such prosaic items as 
dairy products and coal are being 
affected by the mass application of 
scientific techniques. 

The following stocks are typical of 
those “research-conscious” companies 
which should eventually be in all 
long-term growth portfolios. 

American Potash & Chemical—a 
major producer of lithium and boron, 
atomic energy chemicals. These chem- 
icals form the basis for missile propel- 
lents, an area of unlimited growth. 
This company has undergone a tre- 
mendous product up-grading program 
and is now in the position of becoming 
a leading participant in the atomic age. 

General Electric—the acknowledged 
leader in electrical equipment, elec- 
tronics and atomic energy with a re- 
search program second to none. Post- 
war capital expenditures have been 
almost $1.5 billion. Company has been 
most successful in turning “laboratory 


MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


55th Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of SIXTY CENTS per share 
has been declared for the 
third quarter of 1957, pay- 
able on September 30, 1957, 
to shareholders of record on 
September 16, 1957. 


Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 





“STHE INDIANA STEEL 
“E PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Capital Stock Dividend No. 64 


The Board of Directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Capital stock payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1957, to shareholders of rec- 
ord as of August 23, 1957. 

ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
August 13, 1957 





curiosities” into profitable products. 

Bendix Aviation—electronic prod- 
ucts essential to our defense program. 
Recent activities include push-button 
remote control of industrial processes 
and a radio system of tracking earth 
satellites. Bendix is in charge of the 
Atomic Energy Commission installa- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo. 

Thompson Products—well known as 
an auto parts supplier, the company 
has stepped out into the more glam- 
orous fields of jet engines and guided 
missiles. Much of the company’s re- 
cent success can be traced to its non- 
consolidated Ramo-Wooldridge affil- 
iate, a researcher and developer in 
guided missiles and electronic sys- 
tems. R-W sales went from $9.7 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $28 million last year. 

Carborundum—company has its fin- 
gers in many research efforts. How- 
ever, by far the most important is its 
zirconium production, which could 
prove extremely important to the com- 
pany. Contract with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission would seem to place 
Carborundum at the head of the field 
with this atomic age metal. 

Union Carbide—well known for the 
development and promotion of new 
products. Has spent over $1 billion 
since 1946 for research and plant ex- 
pansion. For the past 25 years, the 
company has averaged one new prod- 
uct a month. Research primarily con- 
centrated.in chemical, metallurgical 
and nuclear energy fields. 


Thiokol—Sales have grown from 
$2.5 million in 1950 to $21 million in 
1956. About 75% of revenues is de- 
rived from research, development and 
production of solid propellents for 
rockets and guided missiles. Product 
development is also going ahead 
strongly in foam rubbers, another 
growth area. A new plant will start 
up later this year on a large-size solid- 
fuel propellent motor used in the new 
Nike-Hercules antiaircraft missile. 

Litton Industries—formed in 1953, 
has since made tremendous strides. 
About 85% of business goes to the mili- 
tary. Output includes production and 
research in computers and controls, 
servomechanisms and automatic con- 
trols, radar and countermeasure sys- 
tems, digital computers, aircraft and 
guided missile guidance and fire con- 
trols, etc. 

Lindsay Chemical—one of the lead- 
ers in the rare earths field, this small 
company has seen sales and earnings 
more than double since 1951. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is one of 
the company’s principal customers. 
Lindsay has recently concluded im- 
portant contracts which should pro- 
vide sufficient raw materials for sev- 
eral years ahead. 

Consolidated Electrodynamics—de- 
signs and manufactures complex me- 


chanical and electrical instruments for 
specialized industrial analytical and 
control purposes. Company is also a 
leader in high vacuum technology and 
equipment. Very heavy research ex- 
penditures in the past have been 
translated into a marked gain in vol- 
ume and profits in recent years. 

Vitro Corp.—the company’s several 
divisions develop, design and engineer 
chemical processes and plants, elec- 
tronic and electro-mechanical equip- 
ment and systems, process uranium- 
bearing residue, manufacture colors 
and pigments and develop and pro- 
duce aircraft components. Growth has 
been amazing with sales in 1952 at $2.2 
million advancing to $40.7 million last 
year. Vitro is one of the few com- 
panies that is “across-the-board” in 
atomic energy. 

Texas Instruments—conducts geo- 
physical surveys for oil companies; is 
a leading manufacturer of transistors; 
and is the recipient of prime contracts 
from the Navy for electronic and 
electro-mechanical equipment. Profit 
margins are well maintained since 
about three fourths of revenues are 
from non-military sources. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell — company 
commands a high price-earnings ratio 
in view of the excellent long-range 
growth potential. The oustanding 
leader in automatic controls, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell will be a prime 
beneficiary in the age of automation. 
Much of output goes to the aircraft 
and missile program where controls 
are so essential at super-sonic speeds. 

Companies such as those described 
above are ideally suited for the in- 
vestor who is not seeking immediate 
income, but wants to build soundly for 
the future. These “research” compan- 
ies normally command a higher price- 
earnings ratio than the general run of 
stocks. But the steady plowback of 
earnings into research and new plant 
constantly broadens the sales base. 
Over a period of time this farsighted 
management practice results in vastly 
improved earnings, higher dividends 
and increased market value for the 
stock. 


An initial modest investment of 
$5,000 to $10,000, plus a_ periodic 
investment of $500-$1,000 with a 
policy of reinvesting all dividends 
should help to accelerate the ac- 
cumulation of a worthwhile retire- 
ment fund within 10-15 years. The 
investor will also have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has invested in 
the right type of stocks, for it is daily 
becoming more evident that stock 
market leadership is increasingly be- 
ing taken over by the “research” com- 
panies, those that are building up fu- 
ture earnings and dividend potentials 
right now in their laboratories. 
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Time To Switch Your Stocks? 


With the stock market vulnerable to adverse news 
both at home and abroad, we believe you would 
be wise to check the ground you are on before 
taking another step. 


Not that we foresee anything catastrophic in the 
near future. Business is just too good for that. 
But we advise you to stop thinking in terms of 
market averages since the days of broad advances 
on all fronts are far behind us. The market this 
year certainly has been more selective than it was 
in 1956 and will become even more so in the years 
ahead. 


What about the stocks you now hold? Do they 
represent companies which will continue to give a 
good account of themselves? At current levels, are 
they still fairly priced? Which of your paper prof- 
its are resting securely upon the realities of today 
and which, because of that unpredictable, on- 
again-off-again phenomenon called “Investor Con- 
fidence,” are balanced precariously upon the pos- 
sibilities of tomorrow .. . subject to disappear- 
ance at the first hint of bad news. 


In the event you, like many FORBES readers, 
are sitting nervously upon hard-won paper profits, 
reluctant to capture them because of the heavy 
capital gains tax, yet even more reluctant to see 
them melt away in a highly selective market 


—we invite you to acquaint yourself with the 


services offered by FORBES SECURITIES MAN- 
AGEMENT, a completely personal service that 
will help you realign your investment portfolio to 
meet current market conditions by determining 
which of your stocks are overvalued and should be 
switched, which should be held for further ap- 
preciation. 


In brief, from the information which you are 
asked to supply, our staff will first strike a bal- 
ance between your resources and your require- 
ments and then tailor an individual investment 
program to best meet your objectives. Once your 
program has been mutually agreed upon, we will 
subject your securities to constant supervision 
take the initiative in making recommendations to 
you—keep you fully informed on latest develop- 
ments affecting your holdings—make available to 
you unlimited consultation privileges by letter, by 
telephone or telegraph, by personal visit. 


Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its pur- 
poses, its many advantages to those with $25,000 
and more invested in securities, cannot be ex- 
plained within the confines of this announcement. 
We therefore have prepared a descriptive booklet 
on FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
We believe it will be to your advantage to do so 


We believe it will be to your advantage to do so 


today. You incur no obligation. 


Pe SSC SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS eee Se Se ee oy 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


“May I say at this point that I feel 
years younger since turning over the 
responsibility of selection and super- 
vision to one who devotes all of his 
time to it. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing and I reached the 
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FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you 
kindly send me without obligation, complete de- 
tails? My present investments are valued at approx- 
imately have an additional $ 

in cash for available investment. 


to pay for professional help, and I Name 
must say that I have certainly gained 


peace of mind.” £.A.B. 


Please Print 


Address 


“Am well pleased with the services you have been giving me City Zone... State P-7007 


Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 


and have confidence that you and your organization will 
continue to adequately cover my situation.” M.W.S 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Education is the biggest business in 
America. It has the largest number of 
owners, the most extensive and costly 
plant, and utilizes the most valuable 
raw material. It has the greatest num- 
ber of operators. It employs our great- 
est investment in money and time, 
with the exception of national defense. 
Its product has the greatest influence 
on both America and the world. 

—Cnuar.es R. Suicu, Jr. 


The person of tomorrow must have 
ability to live with himself. This as- 
sures inner strength to do what is 
right in material and human relation- 
ships. Its fruits are peace of mind and 
serenity of being. —Rocer M. Keyes. 


Every civilization rests on a set of 
promises if the promises are 
broken too often, the civilization dies, 
no matter how rich it may be, or how 
mechanically clever. Hope and faith 
depend on the promises; if hope and 
faith go, everything goes. 

—HERBERT AGar. 


Only as a grand gesture of defeat 
will men creep into the arms of the 
state and seek refuge in its power 
rather than their own courage. 

—HeEnry M. WrisTon. 


One who fears failure limits his 
activities. Failure is only the oppor- 
tunity more intelligently to begin 
again. —HeEnry Forp. 


What a pleasure life would be to 
live if everybody would try to do only 
half of what he expects others to do. 

—Wn. J. H. Boercxker. 


If we think of life as a journey and 
consider it to be the opportunity for 
getting from where we are to where 
we want to be, we will have a work- 
ing rule that provides us with both a 
purpose and expanding possibilities 
for our lives. —Frep P. Corson. 


When we act upon the formula of 
“giving service” we seem to get what 
we want and we also get it for the 
other person, too. In the high art of 
serving others, workers sustain their 
morale, management keeps its custom- 
ers, and the nation prospers. One of 
the indisputable lessons of life is that 
we cannot get or keep anything for 
ourselves alone unless we also get it 
for others, too. 

—J. Ricnarp SneEep, D.D. 


58 


It is the customer, and the customer 
alone, who casts the vote that deter- 
mines how big any company should 
be. . .. The regulations laid down by 
the consuming public are far more 
potent and far less flexible than any 
code of law, merely through the ex- 
ercise of the natural forces of trade. 

—Crawrorp H. GREENEWALT. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Many a brainy employee who 
has climbed part way up the 
ladder spoils his chances for 
further promotion by succumb- 
ing to jealousness. Jealousy 
poisons. It kills magnanimity. 
The jealous person cannot ex- 
ercise 100% teamwork, cannot 
place the good of the whole or- 
ganization above his own self- 
ishness, cannot wholeheartedly 
inspire others. Jealous indi- 
viduals are rarely picked for 
promotion. A_ large-hearted, 
broad-gauged, essentially co- 
operative member of the organi- 
zation naturally is preferred for 
wider responsibilities, greater 
authority. Consciousness of in- 
feriority breeds jealousy. A 
thoroughly capable employee 
hardly ever harbors jealousness. 
Almost always the supremely 
able are eager to help others. 
Thus they win goodwill. And 
many a man has been chosen 
as chief executive because he 
has won the warm loyalty of all 
his co-workers. 











In olden times the pillory and the 
whipping-post were among the gen- 
tler forms of encouragement awaiting 
the inventor. Today we hail with 
enthusiasm a scientific discovery, and 
stand ready to make a stock company 
of it. —Tuomas BatLey ALpRICcH. 


In the field of observation chance 
only favors minds which are prepared. 
—Louvis Pasteur. 


One of the paradoxical lessons of 
the nuclear age is that at the mo- 
ment when we are acquiring an un- 
paralleled command over nature, we 
are forced to realize as never before 
that the problems of survival will 
have to be solved above all in the 
minds of men. In this task the fate 
of the mammoth and the dinosaur 
may serve as a warning that brute 
strength does not always supply the 
mechanism in the struggle for sur- 
vival. —Henry A. KISSINGER. 


I do not know what comfort other 
people find in considering the weak- 
ness of great men, but ’tis always a 
mortification to me to observe that 
there is no perfection in humanity. 

—S. MontacveE. 


The toughest thing about success is 
that you’ve got to keep on being a 
success. Talent is only a starting point 
in business. You’ve got to keep work- 
ing that talent. —lIrvinc BER.In. 


It is expedient to have acquain- 
tance with those who have looked into 
the world, who know men, under- 
stand business, and can give you good 
intelligence and good advice when 
they are wanted. —GeEorcE Horne. 


More people should learn to tell 
their dollars where to go instead of 
asking them where they went. 

—Rocer Basson. 


Too many people are thinking of 
security instead of opportunity. They 
seem more afraid of life than of death. 

—James F. Byrnes. 

There are eight requisites for con- 
tented living: health enough to make 
work a pleasure; wealth enough to 
support your needs; strength to battle 
with difficulties and overcome them; 
grace enough to confess your sins and 
forsake them; patience enough to toil 
until some good is accomplished; 
charity enough to see some good in 
your neighbor; faith enough to make 
real the things of God; hope enough 
to remove all anxious fear concerning 
the future. —GOETHE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Arthur Minton, New- 
ark, N. J. What's your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Moreover, thou shalt provide out of all 
the people able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness: and 
place such over them. 


—Exopvus 18:21 
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Pick a book—any book 


You could leaf through any of the thousands of 
references on these shelves—any of the books, 
magazines, pamphlets and translations—and 
you'd still be exploring the same general subject. 

You see, this is the library in the Research 
Laboratory of The American Tobacco Company 
in Richmond, Virginia. It’s the most complete 
library of its type in the world, containing just 
about everything pertaining to tobacco science 
and technology. 

People interested in many different aspects 


of tobacco have found the library an invaluable 
aid. Its major users are, of course, the scientists 
of the Research Laboratory itself. Here they 
find the basic data and new information that 
lead to further improvements in the quality 
controls guarding the manufacture of American 
Tobacco Company cigarettes. 

Like the hundreds of scientific tests performed 
daily in the Research Laboratory, this unique 
library helps maintain the superior quality of 
The American Tobacco Company’s cigarettes. 
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new wonders 
on the way 


The telephone that made 
America only a minute wide 
is still in its infancy. 


Even now the telephone of 
tomorrow is taking 

shape! In General Telephone 
Laboratories, men of 
imagination are translating 
scientific dreams into realities 
that will open an exciting 

new world of communications. 





Their goal: to anticipate your 
future telephone needs 

and discover new ways of making 
your telephone more useful. 


Past contributions of General 
Telephone include: the dial system; 
operator toll dialing; 

automatic toll ticketing; 
unattended dial exchanges. 





GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





